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INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL * 


By Paut MONROE 
Director of the International Institute, Teachers College 


Nations come into contact with nations through commerce, through 
travel, through politics, through religion, and through cultural activities 
and interests. Each of these contacts has its advantages and its disad- 
vantages in the development of international goodwill. But of them 
all, that contact which we call educational—that is, the cultural and the 
intellectual contact—is the one which has the fewest disadvantages and 
the greatest advantages. This is the thesis which I present to you this 
afternoon. 

Commercial contacts are fundamental. They are essential. They are 
usually the initial contacts of one people with another. But during the 
last century, and even for a much longer period of time, most of our in- 
ternational difficulties have arisen out of conflicting commercial inter- 
ests. It is true that commercial interests form the basis of much good- 
will between nations, but it is no less true that during the past century 
most of our wars have sprung from the competition of our Western na- 
tions, one with another, for the privilege of exploiting the backward 
people of the world. That situation exists to-day. For illustration, we 
have only to look into the causes of the present situation and at the re- 
sults of the scramble for the oil deposits—a purely commercial interest. 
This is affecting our political relations in practically every one of our 
major international contacts. In these commercial interests there is fre- 
quently an element which produces a great deal of evil. We witness 
now, in our daily papers, a conflict between two of the great nations of 
the world, allied during most of our generation, but now at swords’ points 
over the privilege of selling opium to neighboring nations—purely for 
commercial interests. Take another illustration from the rug industry 

*A stenographic report of an address before the students of Teachers College in the 


Horace Mann Auditorium, November 20, 1924. The fourth of a series of addresses on 
the occasion of American Education Week. 
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of the same region of the world where a multitude of wrongs have de- 
veloped very largely in the last decade. While we were debating the 
question of child labor in this country, we were inducing conditions in 
child exploitation there to which there is nothing comparable, not even 
in the worst days of the child labor situation in the early part of the 
Industrial Revolution. There are thus in all of these commercial con- 
tacts many limitations on the influence for goodwill. 

If we turn to travel we find the same situation. The traveler, the 
explorer, the tourist, all make for international understandings. Cer- 
tainly, within the limits of a group, transportation—travel—is one of 
the most important educational institutions or activities. I am quite 
willing to subscribe to the statement that in a backward people where 
there is little possibility of a liberal education a good road is a more in- 
fluential educational institution than a school. It affects more people; it 
brings it more new ideas; it provides a greater stimulus to more people 
than they can get from any amount of education through books. But, as 
we see it in the modern world, travel is so superficial that most of its 
benefits are confined to those who do the traveling, and at best are usu- 
ally of a very limited kind. 

Political relationships are the chief means by which nations come into 
contact with one another, through which they seek to understand each 
other, and through which they develop goodwill. The highest attempt, 
the greatest vision which the world has ever seen in this respect is in the 
recent accomplishment of the League of Nations. Now, the limitations 
of political relationships as a means of developing international under- 
standing and goodwill can be very readily seen in this connection 
through the attitude of our own people towards the League of Nations. 
Underlying most of the discussion there are two reasons, it seems to me, 
which limit us and which after all have determined very largely the 
policy of the American people. I am not referring to the politicians; I 
am speaking of the attitude of the rank and file of the people towards 
this international undertaking for the promotion of goodwill. We have 
no fixed international policy and in the nature of things we cannot have 
one. There are only two permanent elements in the international policy 
of the United States, and both of these are negative. One is, no inter- 
ference in European affairs; and the other is, no European interference 
in American affairs. The latter is the Monroe Doctrine; the former, the 
policy of Washington’s Farewell Address. 

One can readily realize the difficulty of foreseeing and mapping out 
a foreign policy. For illustration, take the case of the British in the 
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course of the last one hundred years. Great Britain has fought both for 
and against Turkey; for and against Austria; for and against France; 
for and against Germany; for and against the United States. We might 
extend the list—for and against India; for and against Egypt; for and 
against South Africa. Under such conditions, how can a people work 
out in the long run an international policy and tie itself up to it? This 
is practically the question which the American people are asking in re- 
spect to the League of Nations. The second difficulty is this: Even if 
we had an international policy, the American people are unwilling to 
trust the formulation and determination of its relations with other peo- 
ple to any group of selected statesmen or politicians. They are deter- 
mined to keep that decision in their own hands. This is so important 
that I repeat that the attitude of the American people at the present 
time, so far as I can see, is this: They are not willing to say to any 
group of men, “You may represent us in determining what our policy is 
in this respect.” 

These two considerations constitute limitations which at the present 
time we are not able to overcome. Foreign relations call for a policy 
which can only be determined from day to day by decisions made by the 
people at large. In time, it is to be hoped that we can work out a posi- 
tive policy which in principle will operate over long periods of time. 
But we are only working towards this. 

In contrast to this situation I want to emphasize this fact,—that so 
far as intellectual relationships, the contacts of people through culture 
and education, are concerned, the position is entirely different. The 
United States has an educational policy; it has an educational convic- 
tion; it has an educational doctrine. It has a creed or conviction which 
it is willing to carry to all the world, in which all the world has an in- 
terest, and for which it is appealing. It is a policy which can be carried 
out by thousands or tens of thousands of competent persons who are now 
available and in whom the American people have confidence. The 
American democratic idea of education is the belief that every child is 
entitled to an education; an education limited only by the capacities of 
his nature; an education which will fit him for the enjoyment of all the 
capacities which he has; an education which will enable him to contrib- 
ute to the welfare of and participate in all of the institutional activities 
of the society to which he belongs; an education which will enable him 
to do all of these things and in so doing fit him to achieve personal suc- 
cess and satisfaction. This is the kind of doctrine and this is the kind 
of policy for which people the world over are asking and seeking. This 
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is not always true of governments, but it is of their people. It is a policy 
with which we can go to any of these people anywhere in the world. As 
one goes carrying such a message he will find a universal welcome; he will 
find all peoples—without such experiences—anxious to have help or sug- 
gestions. If he accepts that creed he will see very clearly that he can 
also learn from others—from all others. There is no limitation of the 
kind which you find in commerce, or in politics, or in religion, or in 
travel, upon the international significance of such relationships. 

There is one other aspect of the subject which I should like to empha- 
size. We are little conscious in our own country of the appeal which 
is made to all of the retarded cultures of the world—and that means 
more than fifty per cent—of what we call the backward peoples of 
Asia, Africa and the South Seas, by the ideas which are advanced and 
are being experimented with by the Russian people. The communistic 
interpretation of social organization, at which we in this country blink 
our eyes, is making an appeal to all of these people which we find diffi- 
cult to understand. It has little to do with their economic organization. 
Social and economic organization is so backward in most of these regions 
that one wonders why an idealistic scheme, theoretically organized, has 
such an appeal. The reason for it is that they are suspicious of the 
Western nations; they are hostile to them and they doubt the worth- 
whileness of much of our boasted Western civilization. There is no ad- 
vantage to us as students to close our eyes to the situation. The fact 
is that there is an interest in these ideals and that a tendency to experi- 
ment is found in all of these countries. The basis of it is the hostility 
to and suspicion of a culture and a civilization as they have been de- 
veloped in Western countries whose relationship with these retarded 
people is usually that of superior to inferior—based on force. A cul- 
ture which has reached its present high stage of development loses much 
of its influence because of the attitude of domination and exploitation 
which it has assumed towards these people. The people of these ancient 
or retarded cultures feel that this relationship is neither honest nor fair. 
They are looking towards something that will furnish another interpre- 
tation, or at least give them another chance. 

In the nature of things, economic communism is an impossibility. 
There is only one form of communism which is possible, and that is a 
communism which is intellectual, cultural. There is only one form of 
life’s products in which we can share alike, and that is the intellectual. 
There is only one thing which is absolutely common to all, and that is 
what we call scientific principles and forces. When controlled by man 
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these forces are used by the highest as well as by the lowest; there is 
no distinction. The man who climbs on the trolley car, be he president 
or coolie, magistrate or king, gets the same service from the applica- 
tion of a scientific principle. 

There is no social discrimination, and there is the possibility of an 
entire equality of sharing in all of the products of the intellectual life. 
It is possible for us to approach all these less favored peoples and to de- 
velop complete international understanding and goodwill and accom- 
plishment, so long as we stress the intellectual and cultural aspects of 
life rather than the economic, the industrial, or the political. That is 
one reason why this educational approach has unequalled advantages as 
a means of developing international goodwill. 

Take the work of the scientists in trying to control disease. Nearly 
all diseases come from those peoples of retarded cultures. But those 
diseases can be controlled there as well as here, by the application of 
the same scientific knowledge that we use here at home. We are mak- 
ing enormous strides in international goodwill through scientific control 
of diseases the world over. 

So much for the two general lines upon which I would defend this 
thesis. In the first place no limitations, such as exist in the case of all 
other contacts, are applicable to educational contacts. We have thou- 
sands of people who are competent to become ambassadors of such doc- 
trines. It implies a communistic basis of life which is impossible indus- 
trially; which is impossible so far as we have gone politically; which is 
probably impossible socially; but which certainly is possible in all of its 
aspects of cultural and intellectual life. 

Let us take two or three regions of the world in order to show from 
conditions in those countries why it is that this intellectual approach, 
this educational channel, offer in our own generation the possibility of 
the development of international understanding and goodwill which 
none of these other contacts affords. : 

Let us start with the Near East, the whole area from Greece on the 
west to Persia on the east; the region out of which have come all of our 
civilizations, all of our institutions, all of our religions, all of our philos- 
ophies, and the foundations of all of our sciences. Out of this same 
region have also come practically all of our diseases and nearly all of 
our wars. ‘This region is now covered by the ruins of civilizations, by 
the ruins of innumerable cities. Its soil is fertilized by the bodies of 
millions upon millions of people who have been massacred through un- 
fortunate social and political antagonisms. At present this whole area is 
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in an entirely novel situation. Through the whole of it there is going on 
a tremendous political upheaval. In every one of these countries revo- 
lutions have taken place within the last two or three years. New forms 
of government have arisen in every one of them except in Greece, which 
has a new régime every few weeks. We find the old Ottoman Empire re- 
placed by a republic which aims to achieve modern form. Egypt is 
under a limited monarchy which lodges power in the legislative body. 
With an abundance of wealth, and European training, it is well along 
the road toward independent political life. Mesopotamia is in a similar 
situation, with a responsible government and an elective legislative body 
which really controls the destinies of the country. This is only the be- 
ginning. In this whole area the people have thrown off the control of 
the monarchy and of the church over their social and educational or- 
ganization. This is a revolution comparable only to the Protestant 
Reformation in the sixteenth century and affects a very much larger 
mass of people. It is just as profound and just as fraught with results 
as that great movement—and we let it go by with hardly a notice of it. 
Further, these people are taking education out of the hands of the 
church and are putting it into the hands of the state. They are declar- 
ing the freedom of woman, the denial of which has been the very cor- 
nerstone of their religious and social structure. They are seeking a 
principle which we could declare to them, one which has grown out of 
our own experience in working out the educational development of our 
own people. They desire an education which will affect whole masses 
of people and thus give to each of them an opportunity that for untold 
ages past has been allowed only the favored few. 

Consequently, there now exists an opportunity of getting into friendly 
contact with the whole Moslem world, which we do not understand and 
which does not understand us. If one studies our political relations 
with them, or even our religious or cultural relations with them in past 
generations, one can readily realize why they do not understand us. 
To-day presents a new situation which can only be approached through 
cultural and educational interests. No other endeavor will solve their 
needs; no other approach will enable them to understand us or us to 
understand them. 

With a limited portion of these people, one great people, the Arab, 
you will find a situation which shows a higher stage of development and 
in which only the cultural and the educational approach is adequate. 
There is going on at present an Arabic renaissance, a realization has 
come to a people, once great, of their former greatness and of their pos- 
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sible future achievements. There was a time when science, philosophy, 
and religion, in their advanced stages, were in their hands. The whole 
Arabian people are now intensely at work trying to redeem something 
of their lost cultural superiority. This inspiration is working through- 
out those lands, and it is impossible to tell what may result. If we are 
anxious to establish international understanding and goodwill, there is 
only one way to approach the people of this entire area, and that is 
along the line of their greatest present interest, their intellectual renais- 
sance. It is a situation similar to that at the beginning of modern times 
in Western Europe, a religious reformation and an intellectual renais- 
sance. 

Now let us turn to another part of the world where America would 
have a great opportunity of exerting a tremendous influence along the 
lines of education in the interests of international goodwill. We shall 
take first the Chinese people in the Far East. 

It is a most difficult thing to understand another people, though I 
sometimes think it is easier than understanding the psychology of a dif- 
ferent generation. At least it is the same kind of problem. Understand- 
ing this fact makes it easier to realize that the way to help these people, 
and the way to develop international understanding and goodwill is 
along the lines of education. 

One great characteristic of the Chinese people is that they have iden- 
tified knowledge with government. They have identified the scholar 
with the ruler. They are the only people who have carried out Plato’s 
idea that the philosopher should be king and the king should be philos- 
opher, that is, that he should be a man of knowledge. At present they 
have few philosophers, consequently few good rulers. 

We are familiar with the fact that Confucianism is a religion which 
relates wholly to conduct, and that the Chinese have always chosen their 
rulers by a competitive intellectual examination. As a consequence, the 
scholar and the student have had and have at the present time a greater 
influence in China than in any other land. I know of no country in the 
world where students can overthrow government. Yet this has hap- 
pened in China more than once. There, when the influence of the 
student bodies and faculties of educational institutions and of the 
intellectual classes is combined, almost anything, politically, can be 
accomplished. Learning has always been directed to practical ends. 
Learning and scholarship have been for the purpose of developing the 
ruling class. Unfortunately, whatever the explanation may be, some 
centuries ago learning went into a period of scholastic decline. This 
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happened just about the time when Europe was climbing out of a : 
similar scholastic rut. | 

Scholasticism in China has had about the same effect upon govern- 
ment as it had in Europe upon church and religion. The Chinese are 
just now passing through that experience and undergoing a renaissance 
which will restore learning to modern and vital characteristics. This 
transition causes much difficulty in their political, economic and social 
life. The only way to understand this people, the only way to approach 
them or influence them permanently, is through the approach upon the 
cultural and intellectual basis. The Western nations would get further, 
would accomplish more, and would receive better reward with that than 
through force or any other method. 

Turning to the Japanese, one finds a different situation. These so- 
called Yankees of the Orient are a people of very great practical effi- 
ciency, but are not an intellectual people. Let me illustrate and indi- 
cate again how it is that the best approach to the understanding and 
friendship and goodwill of a practical people is on the basis of intel- 
lectual achievement. We, in our educational work, very seldom think 
through the problem beyond the student in the classroom. Our work is 
accomplished when we “get it over” to the student. The Japanese edu- 
cational system is organized and operated on a wholly different basis. 
The system exists for the training of a given number of people to per- 
form certain specific things in their social environment. About twenty 
per cent of the students who pass through the elementary schools are 
allowed to go to the secondary schools; and about twenty per cent of 
these go on through the universities. Every one of these highly selected 
persons is prepared for some specific thing. This makes for the effi- 
ciency of the Japanese. No one who is prepared for one task is ex- 
pected to perform some other task. Their whole educational system 
through and through is run with a degree of precision and accuracy 
which we cannot achieve in this country. The educational system is 
formulated and operated in terms of social needs which they wish to 
meet. It is not the individual that is chiefly considered; it is the group. 
This statement explains the American criticism of Japanese education: 
that it lacks freedom for the individual. One can readily see the sig- 
nificance of the argument which I am making, that the way to approach 
the Japanese is through the interest they have in education as it lies 
at the basis of their national efficiency and power. We are impressed ; 
by the political, military and industrial growth of Japan; but beyond 
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and beneath all of that is this fundamental interest of an educational 
character. 

Just one more illustration. Let us consider the continent of Europe 
as a whole, omitting Great Britain, and inquire into the characteristics 
of its life which will indicate the best way to understand and approach 
these people. If we are seeking a complete rapprochement between the 
two worlds, my argument is that it can best be reached along the educa- 
tional and cultural lines. The French government maintains in most 
European countries, and in many of the Oriental countries, French insti- 
tutes. We have one here in New York. The French government sup- 
ports professors in many of the European universities and pays them 
out of the French government budget simply to represent French cul- 
tural interests. The French believe that such is the most important way 
of getting at the interests of these people and of advancing French in- 
terests. We in America have no realization of the importance of such 
effort. 

The fundamental characteristic of the educational and intellectual life 
of all of Continental Europe is the existence of what is called the “in- 
tellectual class.” This is a class which is sharply marked off from the 
masses of the people, marked off in attainments which they have 
achieved only after years of effort, and, as a consequence, it is a class 
which has very marked social privileges, exercises most of the political 
power, and possesses great control over wealth. The educational system 
in all of these countries is organized in order to produce the members of 
this class. This system has results from which we might learn a very 
great deal. The achievement of their schools, as far as scholarship, effi- 
ciency, real grasp of subject are concerned, is beyond anything we have 
in America. We have little to compare with it. This intellectual class 
has a culture which our educated class does not possess. It may have 
an efficiency in office or profession that we do not have in this country, 
provided the efficiency is not stifled by bureaucracy. Along with these 
achievements it possesses many privileges which mark its members off 
from the mass of people. 

One of the fundamental causes of the war and of the changes which 
came after the war was the upheaval of the great masses of people un- 
derneath the so-called intellectual class, an upheaval which is still going 
on. Many of the revolutions that are occurring in Europe, seeking the 
proper adjustment of public privilege and obligations, are caused by the 
rise of the masses in their endeavor to break down the rigid limitations 
of the intellectual class. 
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But, whether approaching that class or whether desirous of appealing 
to the interests of the great masses of the people who are now finding 
expression through some of the political organizations, the approach 
which offers the best introduction and the best understanding is the 
intellectual and educational. 

In practically every one of the countries in Central and Wester 
Europe you will find an interest in American education which is very 
remarkable. This is because American education is one for the com- 
mon man. It is an education which is attainable by every one and one 
to which every one is entitled. America has an educational scheme 
which these countries have not been able to work out and which we 
have worked out by great sacrifice. We have much to learn from them, 
but we have something from which they may learn. As we give them 
our experience and seek to learn from them, we find an approach open 
through the intellectual and the cultural—or what we call the educa- 
tional—channels which is comparable to other lines of contact. 

We have here in this student body men and women from every one 
of those countries, men and women chosen by their governments to 
come to America to get this specific thing and try to build up this high- 
way between peoples. If you will exchange experiences with these stu- 
dents, you will find that you have much to learn. 

In conclusion may I refer to an incident which I often use to give the 
whole philosophy of international relations? It is quite as applicable 
along the lines of educational and cultural contacts as along any 
other. It is a story told about the English essayist, Charles Lamb. 
Lamb was a very timid man| oftentimes dragged out to be exhibited as 
a social lion. On one of the¥e occasions his hostess said, “Mr. Lamb, 
let me introduce you to Mr. Smith.” 

“T don’t like Mr. Smith,” Mr. Lamb replied. 

And the hostess said, “I didn’t know that you knew Mr. Smith.” 
“T don’t,” Mr. Lamb said. ‘That is the reason I don’t like him.” 
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WHAT NOW AND WHAT NEXT IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE? 


By Ot1s W. CALDWELL 
Director of the Lincoln School, Teachers College 


On several recent occasions it has seemed desirable that some one 
should prepare a summary of present thought regarding educational 
objectives and theories. It cannot be hoped that all will agree with me 
in the following, but this statement is a brief outline of the way the 
situation now appears from my point of view. 


LANDMARKS OF PROGRESS 


There is little that is new about the wish to improve the training of 
young people. Each generation of adult humans has seen the need of 
improved education for those who later were to come into responsibili- 
ties in the world’s work. Great improvement has been made; but ideals 
of what education may do and must do outrun our gains. As always, it 
is easier to see what is good to do than it is to do it. Some groups of 
school people have contented themselves by pointing out why and what 
advances must be made, leaving to others, sometimes of less clear vision 
but of greater practical knowledge, the far more difficult task of devel- 
oping the proposed improvements into working realities. This is not a 
new evasion by educational reformers; for they have often stated what 
is desired and then have relegated the real and essential task to practical 
persons who, patiently and without loss of ground already gained, have 
attempted to find out whether and how the ideals proposed could be 
made valid in actual accomplishment. 

The constant desire for improvement has expressed itself in certain 
outstanding ways. In early days a limited list of subjects of study had 
to be organized so that they could be taught, and that task seemed the 
most important of all. Then methods of teaching and of managing 
schools were found to be inefficient, and schools of methods and of 
teacher-training were developed. The controversy as to whether it is 
more important for a teacher to be trained in subjects or in methods 
arose, and went on until finally the most intelligent people saw that 
good teachers must be trained both in subjects and in effective teaching. 
Then supervisors and principals began to appear to direct the teaching 
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activities of class-room teachers. Superintendents were appointed, os- 
tensibly to guide the educational work of the whole system, but in most 
cases they soon became engaged chiefly in managing the business and 
personal relations of the school system, often being uninformed and 
sometimes uninterested in the real work of the schools. 

Meantime, the tremendous growth and differentiation of knowledge 
and the obvious widening of human educational needs resulted in at 
least two added and complicating features. The breaking up of the 
ordinary subjects into subdivisions produced a number of separate sub- 
jects too great to be included in a program for any one student or group 
of students. This fact, associated with the rapidly specializing human 
needs, led to the adoption of the elective system. It was obviously a 
question of accepting the elective system or of finding some way to re- 
duce the number of subjects, or to reduce the content of subjects pro- 
portionate to the time available for study. Special needs of subjects 
or of individual students have been so clearly seen that attention has 
been more or less diverted from general and universal needs. 

More recently the very important development of means of measur- 
ing results of school work and each student’s capacity to do work has 
become prominent. To some it seemed for a time that measurement 
would remove most of the obstacles to improvement in school work. 
But those who are working on school subjects have never believed this. 
That measurement is of great value as a means of diagnosis, all recog- 
nize. Measurement may show what methods and what type of subject 
content are related to certain results. But measurement itself cannot 
produce the desired changes either in subjects or in methods which will 
improve the conditions which it discloses. Those changes can be secured 
only by direct attack upon the specific subject problems themselves; 
then, by the use of measurement, a means may be found of discovering 
whether new types of content or method do really produce improved 
educational results. 

WHAT IS EDUCATION FOR? 


I have suggested here that education should bear a very definite rela- 
tion to the responsibilities to be assumed by the persons being educated. 
It is not only their presence in the world but their ambitions as well 
which produce the work that is to be done. The needs of human beings 
must be cared for, either poorly or well. Education is designed to 
improve the way in which these needs are met. Its function is, there- 
fore, to help people to carry their part of the tasks in which useful 


people are engaged. 
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Such a purpose includes many things, such as ability for ready and 
understanding reading; good form in speech and conduct; the ready 
accuracies and prompt services of efficient computation, such as are 
needed in everyday work or in a commercial house; the prosaic but 
everlasting tasks of the household, garden and shop; the refinements 
of the literary, musical, plastic, or graphic arts; the background for 
profitable leisure and other ennobling avocations inherent in a well- 
rounded living. 

In a true sense education also creates new human needs. More than 
anything else does it cause people to want things not desired or appre- 
ciated by the uneducated. It creates ambition and dissatisfaction with 
a poor life, and raises hopes for larger accomplishments. Not only is 
education itself costly, but it raises the cost of living by causing people 
to travel, to buy books and pictures, to want better air, to spend money 
for recreation,—thus lengthening life, to dress better and to care more 
for good society. The tribal man’s dress cost him little, and books, 
pictures, golf and other play did not appear in his budget. This upkeep 
of the primitive man not only costs less, but it covered fewer years, for 
he died earlier. Education certainly makes the cost of living higher; 
but it makes living so much better and more useful. In proportion to 
the returns which we receive, modern life is much cheaper than tribal 
life. It leads people to see and express beautiful things; to wish to ac- 
complish worthwhile purposes not previously imagined; to see injustice 
and be unreconciled until its causes are removed. Education, when it 
rises to its best, causes people to serve the general good through the 
work that is done instead of caring only for the good of the individual. 


BEING INTERESTED IN ONE’S OWN EDUCATION 


The most thoughtful observers of young people, as well as of older 
ones, have concluded that people develop most rapidly when they are 
interested in what is going on. It has also been clearly shown that much 
subject matter as now used in schools does not provide the foundations 
or materials for real interest. If interest secures added benefits, and if 
subject matter as now presented does not provide an adequate founda- 
tion for interest, what can be done about it? Possibly we should first 
inquire what is meant by an interest which has holding power; for 
surely no one of much school experience thinks that pupils will hold 
steadfastly to heavy tasks just because these tasks constantly please the 
changing fancies of young people. Experienced school people have 
found that the majority of pupils most of the time are held steadily to 
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strong endeavor only by tasks which mean something real to them at 
the time the studies are made. An appreciation of the purposeful qual- 
ity in the work done is essential to the kind of interest which is desired, 
If such an appreciation is lacking, the thinking and vital part of the 
pupil is absent. If he is thus absent, how can ke be educated? It is 
true that attention arbitrarily secured may enable a pupil to perform 
tasks in a somewhat mechanical way, but the real question is as to the 
effect upon the performer: He must be all present if all of him is to 
be educated, and all of him is not present if his interest, his educational 
motor as it were, is absent. 

In the past, when the available amount of subject content was much 
less than it is now, that in itself was part justification for the use of cer- 
tain topics generation after generation. But another factor entered into 
consideration. It was believed that an added educational quality was 
secured in part because the topics were unrelated to real life concerns. 
It was thought that superior return came to the pupil who steadfastly 
held himself to an uninteresting task and did it as a duty not as a means 
to growth in useful or significant knowledge. That rare type of pupil 
who could thus hold his efforts in hand already possessed one of the most 
important factors in good character, and did not necessarily have this 
factor because of the tasks imposed. There are clearly many life situ- 
ations in which adherence to the task assigned must be had at all costs, 
for the task must be done. But if the task must be done, its compelling 
nature provides a good motive for it, and thus it meets the desired edu- 
cational requirements. 

Modern education breaks squarely with the older doctrine of disci- 
pline for discipline’s sake. Modern education wants more and better 
discipline than was secured by the few under the older system. It be- 
lieves that this can be had by working more constantly with meaningful 
things. Modern education wants harder, not easier, work for school 
children. Only by expending a larger amount of more purposeful ef- 
fort, can better growth be secured. An observation of the score or more 
of public and private experimental schools and of certain public school 
systems now working on this theory will convince the observer that pu- 
pils do work harder and more coherently. They also understand bet- 
ter, because the work done has a present service for them. Further- 
more, work so done is not only engaging, effort-commanding, and per- 
sonally satisfying, but it is retained longer and more clearly just because 
of these things. 

Modern life is so full of important topics upon which reading, writing, 
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computation, fine and industrial arts, and the like, may be based, that 
there seems little reason for retaining longer the conventional topics 
now revered chiefly because of age and a respectable past. 


SUCCEEDING, NOT FAILING, AS A MEANS OF DEVELOPMENT 


Another point in modern theory claims that pupils work more steadily 
and learn more rapidly when their work is so selected and organized that 
they may succeed more constantly than has been the case heretofore. 
Those who constantly reach but never get a hold by which to climb, 
cannot climb, and eventually they must stop reaching. This is the con- 
verse of the absurd accusation that modern education tries to carry 
pupils without effort on their own part. Modern education is trying 
to adjust subject matter and methods so that the rounds of the educa- 
tional ladder may provide a hold by means of which they may lift them- 
selves. The climbing, the education, the growth must be done by the 
pupil. The ladder-maker does not climb the fruit tree or gather the 
apples. He must, however, know men and apple trees well enough that 
his ladder may really permit of climbing and apple gathering. 

Subjects of study and methods of using them must be such that pupils 
may succeed more regularly. A sufficient number will continue to fail 
under any system to provide ample occupation for those who prefer to 
devote themselves to goading mediocrity into a low measure of achieve- 
ment. No intelligent schoolman believes, however, that reorganized 
subject matter, giving larger opportunity for success, will remove or 
meet some of the other needs for an improved education. 


USING MORE ROADS TO THE MIND 


If you read to me from almost any casually-opened page of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Lowell or other well-known author, I soon find myself pic- 
turing the author’s references in terms of my own experiences. The 
description of woodlands, shops, village scenes, and people’s actions 
brings to me not what the author sees but what my own recorded ex- 
periences call forth in terms of what the author says. The eye-memory 
of what has been seen is long retained. The words with which things 
are described are less accurately or less permanently retained. Printed 
words are recent as means of education; the senses of sight, touch, taste, 
hearing and smell are very old in their relation to the nervous system. 
The tremendous educational advantage from print is probably the great- 
est single gain to the human race of modern times. But understanding or 
interpretation of printed materials depends much more largely upon 
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experiences—first-hand experiences—than our modern educational 
practices recognize. The greater ease of teaching, when it is done 
almost wholly from books, has led many, probably must, teachers to 
follow that practice. Furthermore, the subjects of study have become 
adapted in an increasing degree to introspection and non-experience 
teaching. Such teaching is often characterized as ‘“‘dead,” and is truly 
so, since the essential—living, personal experience,—upon which live 
teaching can be based, is absent. 

Some outstanding teachers have advocated that books be discarded, 
which is an unreasonable and impossible proposition, since in books 
are stored the records of the world’s accomplishments. In school 
work we need more, not fewer, books. The greater need, however, is 
for a better planned use of all experiences which provide the foundations 
for proper and more extended use of books. Not only are these basic 
experiences necessary to an understanding of books, but they provide 
several approaches to the mind, each of which is of a different nature 
and from a different angle, thus providing a multiplication of the view 
for the understanding of any question. The mind is enriched, its educa- 
tional possibilities are improved, the larger the number of roads used in 
approaching it. The possibilities of education by use of subjects of 
study must be reéxamined for the purpose of finding how better to 
relate these studies to the foundational experiences. This is hard, since 
abstract discussion of conventional topics is easier for teachers prepared 
as they have been; but it is not easy to direct and organize experiences 
upon which necessary and profitable abstract discussions properly rest. 

This advocacy of types of subject matter and methods which make 
abundant place for experience is very old as a topic of educational dis- 
cussion. It is still very new as it appears in organization of school 
subjects, hence the propriety and necessity of continuing to present its 
claims. Possibly an extended illustration may serve to show how essen- 
tial it is that our school materials of study shall include proper first- 
hand experience. 


ORGANIZING EXPERIENCE INTO KNOWLEDGE 


In many respects a proper educational practice may be compared 
with the making of photographic pictures. Most people nowadays have 
used or have observed the use of kodaks and cameras. The user of the 
photographic machine knows that his plate is sensitive to light. He 
knows that his plate must undergo an exposure to the scene which he 
would photograph. He knows that this exposure must not be made 
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casually, but purposefully and with care. Too short exposure makes 
possible only an indistinct picture; too long exposure results in impen- 
etrable density. More than one exposure upon one sensitive plate pro- 
duces a confused register of several scenes with none clearly distinguish- 
able from the others. Then, after the exposure has been carefully made, 
the film or plate must be developed with great care. During develop- 
ment, attention is directed to securing a clear outline of the particular 
scene to which the sensitive material was exposed. If, during develop- 
ment, the plate is promiscuously exposed to new light, the picture is 
spoiled. Also, if it is overdeveloped, or underdeveloped, the outlines 
are not good. There is a wide range over which development may 
operate to bring out the best results in the picture, just as there was 
some range in the time and nature of the exposure which might have 
been used. But there are limits in both exposure and development be- 
yond which one may not go, if his picture is to be acceptable,—and for 
really first grade pictures, the limits are not wide apart. If exposure and 
development are both carried out reasonably well, there will result a 
negative from which a clean-cut and satisfactory positive may be made. 
If the exposure or development has been faulty, a poor reproduction 
in print is all that may ever be secured from the negative. No amount 
of exposure without development and no amount of development without 
exposure can make a negative from which reprints can be made. A 
negative properly made may be retained a lifetime and one may re- 
turn to it, if it is properly filed, and reprint from it with faithful clear- 
ness at any time in later years. A poor negative may also be retained, 
but when used it will always produce a muddy, indistinct and unreliable 
reproduction of the original experience. 

So it is in education. Experience, exposure to situations in life, must 
be made; development of experience into fixed notions, principles and 
processes must follow. An education based too largely on the senses 
is unorganized and undefined and cannot be classified for future use. 
An education produced by introspective and subjective development 
without experience is confused, and since it is not based upon the ex- 
periences of which human relations are composed, can but poorly guide 
one in his own future experience. In another point the figure is helpful. 
If the mental negatives are clear, well defined and well organized in the 
mental filing system, they are available for recall and use for a long 
time. So long as they are kept properly filed and free from the accumu- 
lating dust of one’s mental wanderings, the negative will, when called 
forth, give a faithful reprint of its original object. Poorly filed nega- 
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tives result from lack of proper organization. The mental collection 
tends to hold unclear negatives, but more loosely. They are hard to 
destroy and cause tremendous loss of time and disappointment in the 
attempt to locate good negatives. 

It seems supremely important that subjects and methods of study be 
so organized that the individual’s mental equipment may consist of 
good impressions, well developed through reflective thought and confer- 
ence, filed in organized systems, and available for ready and effective 
use in the future experiences of which a useful life consists. 


SOME TYPE STUDIES 


The above considerations, if sound, should serve as guides in securing 
changes in certain subjects of study. 

Language—native and foreign—is supposed to find its purpose in 
serving as a means of conveying ideas. It is desired that this “means” 
shall be fine, exact, beautiful, and that it shall conform to well-estab- 
lished “traffic rules” under which means of conveyance operate. But 
endless learning of grammatical rules of procedure in language, with no 
possession of real vehicles of conveyance or of ideas to convey, does not 
seem to conform to the educational consideration outlined above. The 
way to develop a language so that it may serve as a means of carrying 
thought is to practice thinking in that language. And since thought 
development requires sense experience as a foundation, the subject mat- 
ter of language must be so changed as to provide the basic experiences 
upon which thought development rests. 

An experiment is under way in which there has been arranged a 
series of visual presentations of the basic vocabulary elements. The 
vocabulary elements are taken from the most recent vocabulary studies. 
An artist has been secured, who has painted a number of pictures in 
French, or in German, or in Spanish. That is, the pictures for use in 
any given language are made in the country in which that language is 
the native tongue. The contents of the pictures are determined not by 
the artist but by various vocabulary studies. The setting and language 
and social atmosphere are true to the home of the language. In this way 
the visual interpretation of things and actions is added to the ear acqui- 
sition of vocabulary and language usage. It is too early to state conclu- 
sions on this study except to say that all that is known of the progress 
of pupils indicates a superior result when this added material and added 
approach are used. 

The most important test of whether pupils are learning a language is 
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found in whether they can think and speak and write in that language, 
not primarily whether they can recall or explain grammatical rules of 
construction, though these have their place. Such rules are usually 
learned by those who really learn to think, speak, and write in the 
language. 

Modern life is filled with the results of modern scientific study. In 
the school science subjects many pupils fail to like science or to achieve 
passing grades in it. It is thought that this is so not because their lives do 
not constantly call for science knowledge and principles but because the 
kinds of science knowledge and principles set forth in life and in the 
schoo! books do not have enough in common. Some strikingly success- 
ful efforts have been made to determine what science subject matter 
will be of the greatest service in meeting the real problems of men and 
women. The astonishingly favorable reception to this type of reorgan- 
ized subjects of study shows that the difficulty does not lie in a lack 
of public need and appreciation but in a lack of proper subject matter 
and proper organization. 

Possibly the need of application of the guiding ideals in education is 
nowhere so clearly seen as in the group of subjects commonly called 
the social studies. The history of our country and other countries, how 
people came to live where and as they do, how our communities are 
governed or ungoverned, in what ways and for what purposes all intel- 
ligent people should vote, questions on civic and industrial life,—these 
and many more can at least be touched by the fields of history, civics, 
geography, and economics. As they are usually taught, it is now gener- 
ally believed that these social studies are not accomplishing what they 
should accomplish. Two outstanding types of effort are being made in 
this field. One line of work accepts the subjects as they now stand— 
geography, history, etc.,—but purposes to change the nature and treat- 
ment of each subject so as to secure the desired results. The other 
group proposes to disregard the conventional boundaries of the subjects 
and to use topics which draw source material and basic experience 
from any or all of the separate social subjects. 

Numerous other curricula studies are in progress. The following list 
of studies is suggestive of the types of effort which have been made and 
are being made to improve school work in the Lincoln School and those 
schools which are codperating with it. 

1. Reading by second grade pupils. 
2. Two investigations of spelling. 
3. An analysis of errors in composition. 
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High school literature. 
Reorganization of the content of courses in history. 
Organization of social studies courses. 
Fifth and sixth grade course in science. 
Reorganization of the course in biology. 
g. Courses in biology for teacher-training schools. 
10. Instructional tests in chemistry and physics. 
11. -Codperative study of city water supplies as a general science topic. 
12. Seventh, eighth and ninth grade mathematics. 
13. Relation of industrial arts to vocations for boys. 
14. Creative music. 
15. Codperation between the school library and the subject of study. 
16. Pupils’ judgments of one another. 
17. An analysis of results from public school courses in American his- 
tory. 
18. The biographical background of subjects of study. 
19. Establishment of citizenship ideals. 
20. The organization of pupil school councils. 
21. Visual aspects of modern language study. 
22. Relation of health to school attendance. 
23. Codrdination of standard tests of mental age and achievement age. 
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A SUMMARY 


The points covered in this discussion have been presented as some of 
the considerations held in mind by those who are endeavoring to im- 
prove public education by improving the subjects of study as used in 
schools. Much that I have said has been said in one form or another 
in previous publications. But stated principles and ideals have not 
found their way into school practices to anything like the desired ex- 
tent. It is therefore necessary to restate the points of view again and 
again. More than this, it is necessary to present illustrations of efforts 
being made to change school work so that the stated objectives may be 
attained. It will not be expected by any except novices in this field 
that the studies being made will present finally reorganized subjects of 
study. If they claimed to do so, they would not be trustworthy. They 
do, however, set forth illustrations of work in progress, much of which 
has been under development long enough to give confidence of its im- 
proved usefulness. 
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By Cora M. WINCHELL 
Professor of Household Arts Education, Teachers College : | 


A community which has as one of its points of interest a boys’ tech- 
nical school has been characterized by the young students as the “City 
of the Unburied Dead.” The very expression serves as a mental stimu- 
lus to all who hear it, to set up specific proofs of mental youth and red- 
blooded ability. And so in the field of education, with its evolving the- 
ories and practices, one finds it necessary constantly to ward off prema- 
ture hardening of the mental arteries. It is not an easy matter to fall 
in line with each new whim or fancy introduced into the educational 
arena, nor will any claim that to do so is a desirable procedure from the 
standpoint of steady educational progress. But all will agree that if 
education is to advance, the leaders in thought must remain open- 
minded and clear-headed in order to cull from the many proposals those Jt 
which are really serviceable, progressive, and sound. 

Home economics, as an educational contribution, is being recognized 
more and more as a social study, concerned with both preventive and 
curative measures in the improvement of homemaking and of life within 
the home and in the community. Therefore, its kaleidoscopic changes f 
in emphasis, in content, and in method are not passing whims, the 
phantasy of erratic minds and mercurial natures; rather, these changes 
are indicative of a social consciousness and intelligence and a flexible at- 
titude of mind, highly sensitized to the changing needs and ideals of 
home and community life. 

The very use of the word “trends” rather than “status” is indicative 
of the need of constant evaluation and adjustment of content, organi- 
zation and methods of teaching in home economics in response to the 
demands of a dynamic society. Therefore, with eyes on the immediate 
roadbed, but with a long look ahead toward a goal ever-receding and 
constantly changing in form as we approach it, the making of home 
economics curricula becomes a matter of eternally “unfinished business,” 
with real danger in completion. It is, however, only through clear 
thinking and constant experimentation in the selection and teaching of 


*An address given before the Home Economics Section of the Land Grant Colleges 
tion, November 13, 1924, at Washington, D. C. 
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subjects related to home life and homemaking that each year may leave 
its most effective contributions. 

The librarian of a large institution for the training of teachers, in 
thinking back over her years of service, remarked, “I’ve seen them all 
come and go—correlation, motivation, the various psychologies, the use 
of the cultural epoch, the various aspects of method, tests and measure- 
ments, and now the scientific method of curriculum construction—a 
great ebb and flow through the years.”’ But this wise woman recog- 
nized that with all the shifting sands there was a gradual building— 
the worthwhile residue grows into a permanent structure. 

It will be granted to-day that among other “trends” the question of 
scientific curriculum construction is perhaps the most insistent. The 
assembling of objective evidence (“fundamental objective social cri- 
teria”) for the selection and placement of curriculum materials is en- 
gaging the thought and strength of social and educational thinkers. In 
her book, Creative Experience, Mary P. Follett says, “The most striking 
characteristic of the thought of to-day is the trend toward objectivity. 
. . . Men used to say that they relied on their wives’ intuitions, but 
wives to-day are more apt to be out viewing facts for themselves than 
staying at home intuiting.” 

There is no agreement as to the efficacy of determining curricula ma- 
terials upon objective social criteria. Furthermore, there are many who 
claim that “when all is said and done” the curriculum will not be 
changed greatly from that which has been built upon the best judgments 
of specialists in the various fields. An important step in this method 
of curriculum construction is that of testing materials in classroom work 
before finally determining their validity. 

Obviously, home economics has gained in effectiveness all through the 
years under the wise guidance of women and men who have kept their 
ears to the ground and their eyes on human needs in order to build 
a curriculum which changing social and economic conditions demand. 
But it must be granted that the ear is often hard of hearing, and the 
eye short-sighted in analyzing needs in all homes and family groups. 
Not only is this true, but the very intimate and personal aspects of fam- 
ily problems are not always visible to the naked eye; and the use of 
scientific analyses in many instances will reveal actual situations as no 
cursory judgment of a few cases and a limited area possibly can. 

We may cite, then, as a very insistent and fairly universal tendency 
in home economics curriculum making to-day, the use of scientific re- 
search in the analysis of social needs as a means of securing criteria for 
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the selection and organization of curriculum materials. This will be 
recognized as a long and expensive process, considered in its entirety, 
when problems are at hand to be met, classes taught, etc. Some investi- 
gations have already been made, others are under way, and in a few in- 
stances curricula have been reconstructed on the findings as revealed by 
investigations in limited areas. Much remains to be done; and without 
doubt one of the greatest assets in the whole home economics field is the 
Bureau of Home Economics, which is serving as a clearing house or “ex- 
change” for the assembling of such material where it may become most 
widely useful. It is important that all home economics workers in the 
field of research cooperate with this Bureau in order that it may serve 
as an integrating agency in assembling, codrdinating and distributing 
findings. 

Another prominent issue in the home economics field, and a phase of 
scientific method as applied to education, is the use of tests and meas- 
urements not only as a means of intelligent placement of students in 
courses, but also as a means of testing instruction; and, furthermore, as 
a means of supplementing shortages in past training and experience. 
Great progress has been made along this line, but much remains to be 
done. For most of us wholehearted codperation in their use is our réle, 
for others there is the opportunity to share in the making of such tests. 

There is increasing interest in and provision for graduate work in 
home economics. Furthermore, although it is concerned with as many 
contributing fields as in the past, there is a distinct tendency toward the 
development of advanced work in strictly home economics fields as well. 
This growth takes two forms: 

1. Increased provision for graduate work, as such, in a growing num- 

ber of institutions. 

2. Increased endeavor to provide undergraduate work which will sup- 
ply adequate preparation for the demands of graduate work. 
(This pertains to academic requirements, prerequisite demands, 
and the development of technique, which will insure success in the 
more advanced lines of research and investigation.) 


Among the conspicuous tendencies in home life and homemaking 
which are reflected in curricula in home economics are: 

1. Distinction between essentials and non-essentials in housekeeping. 
(“Men who live an orderly life are in great danger of doing noth- 
ing else.’—Henry Van Dyke.) 

2. Shifting emphasis between consumption and production in the 

business of homemaking. 
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3. Growing recognition of the spiritual aspects of homemaking, with 
emphasis upon mental and social adjustments, and familial rela- 
tionships. 

4. The expansion of “woman’s sphere,” with its resultant division of 
labor and sharing of responsibility by all members of the family, 

5. Simplification of living, with emphasis on those processes which 
(a) express personality and individuality, and (5) provide the 
best environment for spiritual growth. 

6. Appreciation of the responsibilities of parents as teachers and of 
the home as an educational agency. 

7. Readjustment in routine of housekeeping, due to the economic and 
social factors which affect the problem of service in the home. 

8. A consciousness of the importance of a study of the pre-school 
child. 

9. Intelligent use of the family income with the best spiritual and ma- 
terial returns for each member of the family. 


The humanizing of education is a very obvious trend in both the or- 
ganization and the teaching of home economics to-day. A gradual shift 
has taken place in the method of selecting material. In place of the 
logical attack and development, which was keenly satisfactory in teach- 
ing the subject, the general tendency is to combine with the logical a 
generous consideration of human interests and human needs which may 
be characterized as the psychological. Contrary to the impression in the 
mind of the individual, who has never tried it, it is not disintegrating to 
system and order. On the other hand, it is highly integrating, because 
it involves self-selection and self-organization of material. It may be 
compared to the changing pattern in the kaleidoscope: no valuable par- 
ticle is lost; it is simply readjusted in its position in the design. 

Another trend which should be noted is the recognition of the limita- 
tions of home economics as well as its contributions. It is an impor- 
tant aspect of education and is recognized as making a distinct contri- 
bution to general education. But some of the so-called “related work” 
may be better taught by socially-minded men and women who are also 
interested in humanizing their subjects. 

A fine adjustment among academic, technical and professional courses 
in the home economics curriculum is given profound thought to-day. 
There is an increasing appreciation of the importance of the education 
of the individual as citizen as well as homemaker, and added to these 
two aspects of life, is the education for a profession, whether it be 
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teaching or one of the many other opportunities open to women trained 
along these lines. The nursing profession recognizes home economics 
training as very desirable pre-professional education. 

The very name of the subject is questioned somewhat by educators 
who would extend the contribution it makes to all girls and boys. 
Whether we like it or not, there are many who consider it too “special- 
ized” to be universal in its contributions. 

The genuine interest shown by the academic colleges in the education 
of girls and women for homemaking and parenthood is one of the in- 
teresting tendencies of the present time. The developing plans for the 
proposed college to be located, possibly, at Old Bennington, Vermont; 
the course-grouping under “Euthenics” at Vassar College; and the in- 
terest evidenced by Smith College in the alumnz conference last spring; 
and by the invitation of President Neilson to the Massachusetts Home 
Economics Association to meet at Smith College this past fall—all 
point to the extension and expansion of education for home life and 
homemaking. 

The educational program of the American Association of University 
Women, which is well under way, is of special significance. The field of 
study is that of the pre-school child. 

A current tendency in elementary education should be carefully 
noted by home economics thinkers,—the tendency to unify the content 
of various subjects around a few central cores. This very immediate 
tendency will necessitate the withdrawal of home economics, as such, 
from the elementary school, except in cases of over-age girls; but it will 
involve the new responsibility of determining what aspects of home eco- 
nomics should be included in the elementary school preparation of every 
individual as a part of his general education. This again will be seen 
to mean a loss of identity; but it will be a gain in the extent of service. 

Another phase of the extension of the influence of home economics is 
the provision of college courses for credit in food, clothing, design, nu- 
trition, house-furnishing, child-care, etc., open to all students in the col- 
lege or university; such courses, of course, to be free from prerequisites 
and to supply facts and facilities having actual life values for the in- 
dividual. 

At once, our hope and our despair is the fact that with the growing 
concept of the home as a social unit, the many related and contiguous 
fields must be investigated and utilized in the training of students. No 
longer can research in home economics be limited to a few aspects of 
home life: social and economic investigations must be made; educational 
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research is our concern; child welfare, housing conditions, Americaniza- 
tion, immigration, public health problems,—all of these and more de- 
serve our time and strength and interest if they are to be turned to the 
best account in the home economics curriculum. It is stimulating to 
know that specialists in other fields are ready and eager to codperate. 

Present-day thinkers in curriculum construction are providing not 
only for the absorption process in education but for opportunities for 
translating knowledge, attitudes and skills into service. Teaching nu- 
trition classes thereby becomes a part of the modern course in nutri- 
tion; teaching the foreign-born homemaker how to become adjusted to 
new conditions becomes a part of the courses in foods and clothing and 
house-management not only for teachers but for citizens. 

Fundamental to all these changes in emphasis and point of view in 
home economics is the preparation of teachers who have the “long view.” 
The technician has a contribution to make, but it will be a richer con- 
tribution if she sees it in its larger setting. High standards in products, 
yes; but measured by their human rather than their material values. 
The attainment of certain skills, yes; but skills as means to social ends. 
Knowledge which is encyclopedic in character, if you wish; but so cata- 
logued in terms of its usefulness that it is kept in frequent circulation 
and properly related to a worthwhile purpose. Fundamental to the 
really progressive educational program is a body of teachers possessed 
of the spirit of experimentation, able and willing frankly to measure 
results by approved standards. 

The crux of progress in home economics curricula rests upon the in- 
dividuals who are leading in its thinking and in its teaching. Educators 
who are also specialists in their various fields must lead the way; men 
and women who not only see the immediate road-bed and do all in their 
power to meet present needs, but who see as well the constantly reced- 
ing and changing goal, and have the courage to try the new in building 
upon that which has been ably done in the past. 

Perhaps no aspect of education is so fortunate in the help which it 
may receive from “lay members.” Men and women, homemakers in 
their own right, and boys and girls who are living in homes have much 
to contribute. 

The following letter, written by a graduate, was received by the ad- 
viser of women and teacher of home economics in a college which is 
about to develop a definite major curriculum. Its suggestions are most 
stimulating to all those interested in curriculum making. 
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My DEAR MIss 


I have delayed my answer to your request for suggestions on the new home- 
making major in order to sift out my ideas a little. I am very glad that the 
major is an actuality, and I feel that it will bring many girls to Aggie who will 
profit in every way from being there. 

A grave danger with the major system is in the tendency of each department 
to give too many courses, thus limiting the student’s chance to broaden out 
through taking work in several departments. It has resulted in the existence of 
many ephemeral courses, which should plainly be combined into a few definite 
comprehensive courses in each major. This danger you are not likely to fall into 
in the home economics work, yet it must be recognized as the evil in some of 
our present majors. 

The courses already given in this subject are very fine, and I should hesitate 
to enlarge them, except perhaps to give a second year in sewing and millinery. 
I think Home Nursing should be changed to something more positive and more 
immediately applicable. Perhaps The Family Health; Its Preservation would 
include most of the existing courses but I should add much discussion of the 
prevention (mot the treatment) of the common diseases which afflict nearly every 
family —T.B., heart disease, diabetes, cancer, pneumonia, etc.,—and by all means, 
I should insert several lectures by a competent specialist on the avoidance of 
nervous and mental troubles. After the suffering my family has gone through 
lately due to a bad understanding of mental hygiene, I feel like preaching it from 
the housetops. Too few people know that insanity waits around for those who 
worry, and that the adolescent period is fraught with graver mental than physica! 
dangers. The danger is not recognized because the cases which exist are concealed 
from the public, whereas physical infirmities are talked about everywhere. 

I think that you already have planned a course on the mechanical aspects of 
house-planning, and I like the idea, especially if it is combined with the study of 
some standard book on the principles of decoration. I shall never forget the 
horizon which came from studying Frank Alvah Parson’s Interior Decoration. 
Could such a course include a few lectures by the departments of landscape gar- 
dering and floriculture? Obviously, the average girl cannot spare the time to 
take separate courses in building, decoration, architecture, and home plantings 
and layouts, yet each of these subjects is of great importance. A few lectures 
will suggest possibilities which later the girl may carry much further, as she faces 
an actual problem. 

As important as a thorough grounding in the science of housekeeping, is a 
knowledge of the social and psychological aspects of the home. I wish every 
student at college might take a good course in general sociology, and might lift 
the curtain on the wonderful new social psychology. We cannot live our own 
lives fully, nor guide our homes, if we do not understand how greatly we are 
hemmed in by conservative public (“herd”) opinion, and if we do not realize 
that progress comes by questioning and looking underneath the traditions of 
society. We need this knowledge sorely. And we need, too, to study the home 
as a social institution, and to learn of its rich possibilities for mutual self- 
development. I wish that every girl might read a little about the play theory 
of sex. (Parmelee, in Poverty, has written a few pages on this subject which 
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would change the ordinary girl’s entire outlook on sex.) We need, of course, to 
know what modern psychologists say about the function of sex in spiritual de- 
velopment. 

If only each girl in the new major could take one good course in sociology and 
one in psychology, she would be a more far-seeing homemaker, better prepared 
to serve her fellow-men. Neither of these courses, as I think of them, is now 
given at Aggie. They ought to be. But even an inadequate course is better 
than none, and perhaps you would urge your girls to take one course in each 
subject, consulting with the respective teachers as to how they might better 
meet your needs by supplementary readings, and so forth. 

These suggestions may seem quite absurd to one with greater understanding 
of the problem than I have. I venture to offer them for what little they may 
be worth. You will build up a splendid major, I am sure, and I wish I might 
be there to profit by it. For the courses in homemaking which I had at Aggie, 
I am very grateful. 

With good wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 





Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick recently cited, in one of his sermons, the 
case of a young soldier who failed to keep in step with his regiment. 
Upon reprimand, he said that he heard a different drum beat than the 
rest. Do we not need, in our work in Home Economics, individuals 
who hear different drum beats which lead into new and progressive 
fields of educational research and discovery? It is not the easiest way; 
it has not the quality of soul-satisfaction which comes from a sense of 
“strength in unity,” not a’l individuals are so organized that they can 
stand the strain of pioneer work. Besides, we need the stand-patters 
who will keep the home fires burning while the pioneers are blazing the 
trails. But the trends in Home Economics curricula to-day point the 
way to walls to be scaled and mountains to be climbed, and progress 
demands educational vision, an open mind, a stout heart, and red blood 
pulsing in the veins. 

















CONCERNING THE INDEX OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


By Wriitam F. Russerr 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


In two studies published some time ago,’ the writer made use of a 
particular statistical procedure to derive what was termed an Index of 
Opportunity. The purpose was to find a measure of the fundamental 
financial ability of a community to go forward educationally, and to ex- 
press this measure in one figure so that comparison from city to city 
might be made easy. 

The need for some such measure was apparent. Studies in school 
finance had revealed great variation in the sums of money expended per 
pupil, in the wealth of the district, and in the burden of school taxation 
in relation to that wealth. It had been shown that districts with rela- 
tively high taxes expend both large and small sums per pupil, and that 
districts with relatively low taxes also vary in the relative expenditure 
per pupil. Obviously, the opportunity to improve educationally, other 
things being equal, is much greater in the district with low taxes and 
high expenditures than it is in the district where the situation is the 
reverse. 

The measure commonly used to express this variation in the funda- 
mental ability of a community to improve educationally has been some 
measure of the wealth of the community per person, per child of school 
age, per pupil enrolled or, better still, per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance. The theory is that there is a very close relationship between tax 
rate and expenditures on the one hand and the wealth of the community 
on the other. 

It is the contention of the writer that this does not follow of necessity. 
Other items may enter into the problem. A large subvention from the 
state or national government, tuition pupils who pay more or less than 
their share of school expenses, gifts for general or special purposes, or 
proceeds from a local endowment might modify this relationship. 

The Index of Opportunity was advanced as a better measure of the 
ability of a community to improve educationally than wealth per pupil. 

* Russell, W. F., School Finance in Iowa Cities, Iowa City, 1920. Russell, W. F., 


“One Step Toward a Scientific Method for the Distribution of School Funds,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, April, 1921. 
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It was based upon the two factors that count: (1) the amount of school 
taxes raised locally in relation to the wealth of the community, and (2) 
the expenditures for all purposes in the local school district per pupil in 
average daily attendance. 

The first step in the procedure in calculating the index is to secure a 
good measure of each of these factors. To estimate the first factor for 
the Iowa cities studied we need the assessed value of property under tax- 
ation by the district. Ninety-six per cent of the money raised by tax- 
ation for the common schools comes from this source. The actual value 
is determined by dividing this figure by the percentage which the as- 
sessed value bears to the market value as determined by study of trans- 
fers of property. Dividing the amount of money raised by local school 
taxation by this figure gives the sum raised per dollar of wealth. This 
yields the first factor. The second factor is determined by a study of 
the local school expenditures, regardless of their source, care being 
taken to exclude all such items as transfers, expenditures for supplies 
that are resold, etc. This amount is divided by the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance. 


The Index of Opportunity is then determined by the following for- 
mula: 
E 


I= — 


M 
= Index of Opportunity. 


E = The sum of money expended by the local school district per pupil in 
average daily attendance. 

R = The amount of money raised by local taxation for schools, divided by 
the estimated actual wealth of the district. 

Rank the schools under consideration from highest to lowest according 
to each of the two factors under consideration, thus determining the 
median amount of money raised per dollar of real wealth, and the 
median amount expended per pupil in average daily attendance. From 
these two figures can be determined the median amount of wealth which 
it takes to support one pupil at the median rate of expenditure when 
taxed at the median rate. This is “M.” 


M = 


Thus the Index is a fraction, the numerator of which is the amount 
expended by any particular community per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance and the denominator of which is the rate of taxation of the 
local community in relation to the actual value of real and personal 
property, multiplied by the amount of wealth which is required to sup- 
ply the median amount of money per pupil when taxed at the median 
rate. Thus, if the rate is high and the amount of money expended low, 
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the Index is less than unity; if the rate is low and the expenditure high, 
the Index is greater than unity. To express equal distances from unity, 
the reader must translate those Indices of less than unity into their 
reciprocals, inasmuch as there is a point from one approaching zero 
for every point from one approaching infinity. 

This was the method employed in the studies of the fifty-six Iowa 
cities and the forty-eight states reported above. Unfortunately, in each 
study the data were inadequate, some of the figures were only approxi- 
mations, and this led Professor McGaughy of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, to point out, quite properly, that the Index as reported 
in the Iowa study was only a complicated way of stating what had al- 
ready been stated, namely, the amount of wealth per pupil. 

It is the purpose of this article to report the use of the Index in a 
series of cases where the data are accurate and complete. 


In the present study, for each of fifty-eight cities in Iowa (Table I) 
we have the following data: 
1. The name of the city and population according to the 1920 Census. 
2. The taxable value of the real and personal property of the school 
district. This is one-fourth of the assessed value. Personal prop- 
erty amounts to relatively little. Ninety-six per cent of the revenue 


of the common schools is supplied by this local tax. The date is the 
year 1922. 


3. The ratio of the assessed valuation to the market value of the real 


and personal property under taxation. This was collected by T. W. 
Polleys, of the tax department of the Northwestern Railroad; and 
while it was collected by an employee of a railroad to assist in their 
fight for readjustment of taxation, it tallies so closely with previous 
studies made by the writer that it is deemed to be quite accurate. 
These ratios are given separately for each district and disclose the 
condition of January 1, 1923. The number of transfers of real 
property for each district is given. While there is no estimate on 
personal property, the error is one of understatement, rather than 


the contrary. Personal property assessment in Iowa is a perfunctory 
matter. 


4. The amount of money raised locally for schools by taxation for each 


district in 1922. 


5. The expenditures of each district per pupil in average daily attend- 


ance for the school year 1921-1922. 


6. The number of tuition pupils who attend the school in each district. 
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These pupils pay tuition to the local district. In the high school 
this amounts to $12.00 a month. 


These data are given in Table I. It should be read as follows: Alta 
has a population of 1,290; one-fourth of the assessed valuation in 1922 
was $979,396; in 32 cases of transfer of property the assessed valua- 
tion was only 40.55 per cent of the transfer price; the local tax for 
schools in 1922 raised a sum of $74,949.00; this amounted to $7.76 
per thousand dollars of estimated wealth (multiplying the 979,396 by 4, 
dividing by .4055; and then dividing 74,949 by this). The amount 
expended per pupil in average daily attendance was $123.63. No pupils 
attended the school who because of residence outside of the district paid 
tuition. - 

From the columns giving the local tax burden and the amount spent 
per pupil in average daily attendance, we derive the Index of Oppor- 
tunity. The median burden of school taxation is $9.64 per thousand 
dollars of estimated actual wealth; the median expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance is $83.35. This means that there is re- 
quired, to give one pupil a year of schooling of the median expense 
taxed at the median rate, property amounting to $8,000.00 approx- 
imately. From these figures are derived the indices given in Table II. 

The problem is, then, to compare this method of calculating the 
opportunity of a community to improve with that of the actual wealth 
per pupil. The best method to derive the latter figure is to take the 
estimated actual wealth and divide it by the number of pupils in average 
daily attendance. But it is not fair to a community to charge it with 
pupils who reside outside of the district and pay the cost of their 
education. In each case, therefore, we first deduct from the number 
of pupils in average daily attendance, the number of tuition pupils in 
the proportion that the average daily attendance in general bears to the 
total enrolment. These figures for each city are also given in Table II. 

While in general the various school districts occupy about the same 
relative position in the two series, there are several notable exceptions. 
The Spearman r is .82 + .o51. The Pearson r is .86 + .o51. This 
certainly does not indicate an exact relationship, and probably means 
one about halfway between a chance and a perfect relationship.’ 


It is the contention of this article that the real evidence of educa- 
tional opportunity on the part of a community is a relatively low tax 


4It is difficult in Iowa accounting practice to separate moneys raised locally for current 
expenses from those raised for capital outlay. If one separates the money raised in the 
schoolhouse fund, and considers only the general fund, a new index of opportunity is 
found. The Spearman r in this case is .836 + .051; while the Pearson r is .811 + .051. 
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I I lll IV Vv vi | vu vill | Ix 
rs ia 1,290 | $979,396 32 | 40.55%| $74,949] $7.76 |$123.6 i 
Alton ..-cceececcees 1,007 357,269 121 | 38.32 24,296 6.52] 101.4 5 
Pi i~twissecews 6,270 | 1,313,744 843 | 36.57 185,106] 12.89] 88.00] 65 
Anamosa ......----- 2,881 568,036 32 | 43.16 59,506] 11.30] 87.93 56 
Audubon .....-.-+-- 2,108 647,351 86 | 58.69 47,003 10.63 79.50] 103 
ME, cccctesceccee 1,482 338,615 241 153.33 24,042 9.48] 77-20] 59 
BG cc cccccscaces 12,451 1,906,413] 1,542] 40.89 177,228 9.53 74-53] 124 
rr 4,254 7475345 599 | 28.86 59.937 5.78] 107.80] 37 
ee eee 2,826 634,477 68 | 47.81 50,974 9-59 8o. << 90 
Clarksville ......... 1,003 261,569 149 143.75 15,142 6.33| 84.0% 51 
Sieee Lake ......00- 2,804 594,686] 628 | 34.95 64,535] 9.50] 90.60) 50 
SEED. cocccecoeese 24,151 3,089,889] 1,917 | 42.34 392,519] 13.47 84.25] 123 
Coon Rapids ....... 1,328 366,418 257 | 53-00 27,555 9-93] 78.10] 45 
Council Bluffs ...... 36,162 | 6,537.444] 7.427 | 42.34 628,902] 10.18] 72-40] 101 
Des Moines ........ 126,468 | 42,971,165] 12,759 |57.07  |2,912,701 9.66] 102.70] 27 { 
EE” cabewkcneke4 1,849 423,973 229 | 31.26 30,528 5.63] 82.41] . # 
SE ¢escaccen sues 1,455 409,120 224 | 43.42 44,810 11.89] 94.8 37 
Eagle Grove .......- 4,433 813,407 123 | 40.05 94,967] 11.68] 71.33] 69 
Emmetsburg ........ 2,762 670,193 76 | 39.38 54.687 8.04] 102.70] 50 
TE BROOME occccces 19,347 | 5,016,160] 2,371 | 44.67 3375759 7.50] 86.30] 116 
Grand Junction ..... 1,010 876,845 204 | 48.52 43,053 5.95] 86.49] ... - 
re 1,375 331,929 143 | 47-79 40,552} 16.39] 113.00] 62 i 
ae 2,831 772,066 472 135.92 74,404 .63| 75.8 36 4 
PME cesceveese 2,491 4795315 316 | 34.40 49,460 8.87 77.88 35 f 
PL. wceeces sewn 3,416 637,580 632 | 34.60 78,129] 10.59] 94.94] 69 % 
Jewell aca ae i we ware 1,090 2745752 128 | 39.94 17,189 6.23 67.65] oo. ) 
ME Geressncseeud 1,090 231,116 67 |62.47 23,112] 15.58] 117.40] ... \ 
ok oa ivinaie wehai 1,637 397,824 199 | 45.21 30,543 8.67 72.21 90 { 
SES 1,783 316,806 288 | 48.97 31,938 2.73| 68.14] 47 : 
ae 1,476 216,328 23 149.64 33,000 8.90] 122.8¢ 33 
RE. Scwianaween 1,863 501,667 332 | 38.47 38,077 7.29| 82.15] 33 
ET eat 4s e0suae 1,409 424,040 34 154.98 41,366] 13.40 77.68 31 
DD sescccccees 1,367 612,162 233 | 61.50 57,090] 14.32] 119.50] ... 
Marshalltown ....... 15,731 2,783,882] 2,231 | 41.76 253,332 9.49} 80.70] 77 
nn TART cvesecee 20,005 4,749,198] 2,851 | 37.53 451,604 8.93 55.10] 126 
Missouri Valley .... 3,085 582,929 457 | 53.12 77,062) 17.56] 65.01] 67 
Monticello ......... 2,257 660,917 61 | 30.39 44,881 5.16 72.91| 105 
Lob named eaee 2,668 554,479 324 | 41.71 45,024 8.46] 92.25! 36 
New Sharon ........ 1,084 248,031 134 | 47.61 31,708] 15.21] 65.70} 88 
OE carcevsee 1,597 402,043 31 | 48.51 37,000] 11.18] 85.90] 66 
EE ig Bag nea eee 1,188 197,040 190 | 49.37 20,610] 12.92] 68.30 99 
i? 6ct.p hbee- wee 1,451 348,053 180 | 57.64 36,357] 15.05 84.28] 71 
Se 2,256 529,512 348 | 46.80 54,679] 12.07 84.75 45 
Gemme City .....60- 1,632 475,866 256 | 36.29 38,035 7.25) 118.8 one 
OS EO 9,427 2,141,892] 1,019 | 54.09 189,744] 11.97 5.81] 103 
Pocahontas ......... 1,302 337355 67 | 48.44 32,444| 11.63] 107.40 42 
Rock Valley ........ 1,347 517,018 145 | 38.08 35,937 6.61 | 121.73 12 
| er 1,803 414,164 294 | 40.67 41,337] 10.39 81.80] 43 
Sioux Center ....... 1,389 295,778 313 | 43-78 23,059 8.76] 51.78 7 
Storm Lake ..... “awe 3,658 | 1,263,754 181 | 45.84 94,669 8.58] 99.92] 15 
ee 1,591 381,100 157 | 42.81 32,546 9.14] 77-11] 29 
gs OE 2,001 573:957 299 | 37-82 43,209 7.10| 75.86} 11 
eee: 1,604 438,060 192 | 48.03 49,713] 11.19] 97.00] 61 
MEE secces weseewn 1,329 369,944 172 | 48.43 34,443] 11.28] 82.20] 93 
Valley Junction .... 3,631 502,980 536 | 49.04 53,316] 13.00] 77.84] 2 
Se 1,072 262,707 216 | 40.04 27,505] 10.48] 82.70 10 
OS CS eae 969 411,591 27 | 36.53 26,959 5.98| 119.20] ... 
Er 1,463 341,955 233 | 40.27 31,637 7.45| 78.45) 69 
I = Town or City. VII =Amount Raised _Locall for 
II = Population 1920. Schools per $1,000 of Real 
III = % Assessed Valuation 1922. Wealth. 
IV =Number of Transfers Studied. VIII = Amount Expended for Schools 
V = Ratio of Assessed to Actual Valua- per Pupil in Average Daily At- 


tion January 1, 1923. tendance. 
VI = Amount of Local School Tax. IX = Number of Tuition Pupils. 
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10,677 
10,624 
10,536 
10,474 
10,423 
10,409 
10,408 
10,373 
10,364 
10,360 
9,817 
9,611 
9,591 
9,491 
9,334 
»220 
9975 
8,824 
8,746 
8,741 
8,439 
8,039 
71436 
7+297 
6,024 
6,018 
5,464 
4,426 
4,2 13 
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burden and a relatively large amount per pupil. This is the community 
which can go forward educationally. The community with the dim 
future is the one with the high tax rate and the small amount per pupil. 
This is the one which needs state aid. 

If in a state like Iowa, where so small a proportion of school support 
comes from the state, there is no greater relationship between these two 
factors and wealth per pupil, what must be the situation in states where 
the state subventions are large? 

At any rate, it would be well if students of school finance throughout 
the country would try out this Index, compare it with the amount of 
wealth per pupil, and report whether or not it seems to give a better 
measure. It seems to the writer to present many interesting possibilities. 
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PROBLEMS IN BEGINNING READING 


SUGGESTED BY AN ANALYSIS OF ‘TWENTY-ONE COURSES 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 


Professor of Education, Teachers Cclilege 
Assisted by EsTHER HEMKE and DorotHy VAN ALSTYNE 


A number of psychological considerations indicate that the first year 
of instruction in reading, like the first stage in other forms of learning, 
is of prime importance. The initial period is of special significance since 
it is therein that methods of perceptive attack, good or bad, emotional 
and mental attitudes, favorable or unfavorable, are established, often 
to be perpetuated. Indeed, it has been shown fairly convincingly * that 
during the first two or three lessons unfortunate habits and attitudes 
may be formed which, unless removed, may result in prolonged diffi- 
culty or disability. On the other hand, the evidence suggests that, dur- 
ing the first lessons, habits leading to progressively effective learning 
and attitudes leading to cumulatively happy interest may be initiated. 
itn may be that, in reading, “well begun is half done.” At last there are 
abundant reasons for attempting vigorously to ascertain the most effec- 
tive methods of teaching and learning in the initial stages. Instead of 
conceiving the first year as a period of pure trial, error and discovery 
by accidental success—if chance operates favorably; instead of a time 
of little concern in which the pupil presumably is “to find himself,” the 
introduction should be appreciated as a stage in which guidance is most 
urgently needed. 

Unfortunately, it is the beginning period of reading—as of many other 
subjects—that has been least thoroughly studied. For guidance during 
the first year there are available the results of relatively few studies of 
methods and devices for teaching and learning, relatively few instru- 
ments for measurement of attainment, relatively slight agreement con- 
cerning standards, relatively meagre knowledge of vocabulary, interests, 
rate of learning, and retentiveness. Differences in practices may there- 
fore be expected. It is the purpose of this paper to present some of 
the differences which now prevail. 


1In A Study of Learning and Retention in Young Children, by Lois Meek, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 164. 
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It is impossible to summarize in this paper all of the evidence, the- 
oretical or experimental, which bears on the issues raised. At most, 
brief references will be made to the character and conclusiveness of the 
evidence available. The main purpose is to present some outstanding 
problems in the hope that interest may be aroused in research. 


THE PRIMARY READING SYSTEMS STUDIED 


The reading books, teacher’s manuals and supplementary materials 
suggested for use during the first year by each of twenty-one reading 
systems were analyzed. All of the systems were said to be widely used. 
The twenty-one courses, selected at random from a longer list, pre- 
sumably provide a representative variety of primary reading methods 
now in use in this country. 

The twenty-one systems follow: 


1. Aldine Readers. Primer and Manual by Catherine T. Bryce and Frank E. 
Spaulding. Primer (Revised), 1916. Manual (Revised), 1918. Newson and 
Co., N.Y. 

2. Barnes Readers (New Series). Primer and Manual by May Robbins, Herman 
Dressel and Ellis U. Graff, 1916. Laidlaw Brothers, N.Y. 

3. Beacon Readers. Primer by James H. Fassett, 1921. Manual by James H. 
Fassett and Charles H. Norton, 1922. Ginn and Co., N.Y. 

4. Boys’ and Girls’ Readers. Primer and Manual by Emma Miller Bolenius, 
1923. Houghton Mifflin Co., N.Y. 

5. Child’s World Readers. Primer and Manual by Sarah Withers, Hetty S. 
Browne and W. K. Tate. Primer, 1917. Manual (Enlarged Edition), 1921. 
Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

6. Easy Road to Reading. Primer by Carrie J. Smith (Revised), 1919. Manual 
by Carrie J. Smith and Ella D. Howe; revised by Frank E. Sanford. Lyons 
and Carnahan, N.Y. 

7. Elson-Runkel Readers. Primer (Revised) by William H. Elson and Lura E. 
Runkel, 1920. Manual by same authors, 1921. Scott, Foresman and Co., N.Y. 

8. Everyday Classics. Primer by Fannie Wyche Dunn, Franklin T. Baker and 
Ashley H. Thorndike, 1923. Manual by Fannie Wyche Dunn, 1923. The 
Macmillan Co., N.Y. 

9. Field Readers. Primer by Walter Taylor Field, 1921. Manual by Walter 
Taylor Field and Nell R. Farmer, 1922. Ginn and Co., N.Y. 

10. Fox Readers. Primer and Manual by Florence C. Fox, 1918. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, N.Y. 

11. Gordon Readers (New Series). Primer and Manual by Emma K. Gordon. 
Primer, 1917. Manual (Revised), 1918. D.C. Heath & Co., N.Y. 

12 Howell Readers (New Series). Primer and Manual by Logan Douglas Howell 
and Frances S. Williams. Primer,1917. Manual, 1919. Noble and Noble, N-Y. 

13. Kendall Readers. Primer by Calvin N. Kendall and Carolina I. Townsend, 
1917. Manual by Marion Paine Stevens, 1918. D.C. Heath & Co., N.Y. 
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14. Merrill Readers. Primer and Manual by Franklin B. Dyer and Mary J, 
Brady, 1915. Charles E. Merrill Co., N.Y. 

15. Natural Method Readers. Primer and Manual by Hannah T. McManus and 
John H. Haaren. Primer, 1914. Manual, 1914-19. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N.Y. 

16. Progressive Road to Reading. Primer by Clare Kleiser, William L. Ettinger 
and Edgar Dubs Shimer, 1917. Manual by Georgine Burchill, William L. 
Ettinger and Edgar Dubs Shimer, ro19. Silver, Burdett and Co., N.Y. 

17. Rational Method in Reading. Primer and Manual by Edward G. Ward. 
Primer (Revised), 1919. Manual (Revised), 1920. Silver, Burdett and Co., 
N.Y. 

18. Reading-Literature Series. Primer by Harriette Taylor Treadwell and Mar- 
garet Free, 1910. Manual by Grace E. Storm, Mae F. Mardorf and Jeannette 
G. Baughman, 1922. Row, Peterson & Co., N.Y. 

19. See and Say Series. Primer and Manual by Sarah Louise Arnold, Elizabeth C. 
Bonney and E. F. Southworth, 1913. Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 

20. Story Hour Readers. Primer and Manual by Ida Coe and Alice J. Christie, 
1913. American Book Co., N.Y. 

21. Winston Readers. Primer and Manual by Sidney G. Firman and Ethel H. 
Maltby, 1918. John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE USE OF A PRE-PRIMER PERIOD 


Some of the systems provide a course of introductory study to pre- 
cede actual reading in the primer. The distribution of these periods, in 
terms of approximate lengths, is indicated in Table I. 

TABLE I 


LENGTH OF PRE-PRIMER PERIODS 














No. of Weeks of Pre-Primer Work | No. of Systems 
None Seth, fiscal aod 5 
DOMME Ne idainx's 0a aid | 6 
OO See | I 
Es elie a0 ace e ie be A oo | 4 
NS Fale stellate a ni cickait and bike 6 a be 'dtp dale RON RR WK | 4 
| 
pie is | 
= 
(ale RR SS Fae are eee, GR ane Oe ee I 





The period which precedes attempts actually to read connected ma- 
terials—short sentences or paragraphs—thus varies considerably. In 
nearly 25 per cent of the cases actual reading is begun at once, while 
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in one system three months of preliminary work precedes the use of a 
reader. Here are suggested radically different methods of attack. 

The variations take more definite form in the data of Table II, which 
discloses the types of materials with which the first lessons are con- 


cerned. 
TABLE II 


MetTHOD oF APPROACH 


SHOWING THE VERBAL Units First TAUGHT 








Units of Material No. of Systems 





mie LAMGER. 2... ce vccc ces cces cocersccovevces 2 
Ms occ dnsonscdsccsccovesenesssbasents 9 
on a eihe gat nd <einbee she een peaks OREN 2 
| RETIREES oe Ses eee ae ae NS aE 3 
Puseetamn-Units of Story... .......0s.cccsscsdoes | 5 





The methods of approach are not so uniform in type as the table 
implies. In three instances words and phrases were utilized simultane- 
ously. The texts were included under “single words,” however, on the 
basis of the apparent purpose of the work; phrases and rhymes were 
used, not primarily to introduce the mastery of sentences but to assist, 
by the use of context, the mastery of individual words. Making lib- 
eral allowances for combination methods, radical differences in intro- 
ducing the pupil to reading are apparently in use. 

For each type of attack some defense may be found in theory; in each 
certain difficulties may be observed. The advantages of beginning with 
paragraphs of story or rhyme are assumed to be a greater interest 
aroused by the material, the utility of immediate practice in eye move- 
ments across the page, and in general the merit of attacking at once the 
formation of reading habits which are eventually to function. The pos- 
sible disadvantages lie in the difficulty of mastering at once many words 
and many exacting perceptive habits with the attendant dangers of kill- 
ing interest and developing inappropriate reactions. To begin with 
single words affords the advantages of greater ease of learning, greater 
possibilities of establishing, by mechanical arrangement of the materi- 
als, the appropriate perceptive habits, and of avoiding the inappropri- 
ate; but possibly this method sacrifices the incentive provided by in- 
terest in the story and delays the mastery of complete reading habits. 
The phrase and short sentence methods are compromises rather than 
solutions of the problem. 
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Theory leaves us in a dilemma which has not been experimentally 
solved. That the “story method” embraces all of the theoretical merits 
and none of the deficiencies; and that it has no real competitor in any 
form of “word method” seems to be widely believed by those who pro- 
fess the strictly modern point of view. Actually, the general superior- 
ity of the story method is established neither theoretically nor experi- 
mentally. The merits of the several types of initial instruction await 
experimental demonstration. 

What is true of the most general issues is equally true of subordinate 
problems: When and how are the individual letters and phonetic ele- 
ments to be introduced? If words are taught first, how many and what 
kinds should be learned before other reading is taken up? What should 
thereafter be the order of introduction of phrases, sentences, and para- 
graphs? How much time should be devoted to each before others are 
presented? If the story is used first, to what extent should interest be 
sacrificed to secure a suitable vocabulary or sufficient repetition of 
words? How are the pupils to attack the complex whole? How avoid 
errors and repetitions of errors? How avoid inappropriate perceptive 
and motor habits? 

To accomplish some of the purposes implied in these questions, it is 
customary to resort to the use of a number of supplementary teaching 
devices and materials. They will be considered next. 


TEACHING DEVICES AND MATERIALS 


The wealth of teaching devices and materials represented in an in- 
ventory of twenty-one courses is shown in Table III. 

Here are a variety of teaching materials and techniques, some of 
which are used frequently, others infrequently. Some systems utilize 
many devices partly to secure interest by variety; some apparently con- 
sider mere variety secondary, but introduce each technique for its par- 
ticular contribution. What each device accomplishes may be assumed 
on theoretical or intuitive grounds, judged empirically, or appraised 
under conditions of experimental control. Thus far, the evidence to be 
found is primarily of the first two sorts; but little unequivocal experi- 
mental evidence concerning the merits of these devices at early stages 
of reading is available. 

The status of flash-card work is illustrative of the situation. The- 
oretically, quick-exposure exercises with flash-cards would seem to en- 
courage rapid perception, to force the breaking-up of slow piecemeal 
observation, and, by proper gradation, to increase the “span of compre- 
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| TABLE III 
x Teacuinc Devices AND MATERIALS REPRESENTED IN AN INVENTORY OF TWENTY- 
ONE COURSES 
y 
d Device or Material No. of Systems 
dd Using It 
i 1. Oral story told by teacher, reproduced or followed by pupil. 12 
, SRI GE GUE ssc ccencdcecscadecesenccasecccsose 14 
3. Group reading games, word games, riddles, puzzles, etc....... 14 
: 4. Blackboard reading, stories, announcements, etc............. 19 
5. Tags and name cards placed on pupils, furniture, etc......... I 
EE ee ee er re 17 
: PE Lb ibsh etestonedes bese éedentewackivedean 17 
nok a aie aia dele AW Rea saan s eRewk é 10 
i EE oe red ch Ee wa eeews Saku bene ncatedley 3 
d. “Three-decker cards,” a combination of a, b, c........ I 
SED GE GUND Bsn evcicccnccneseescescvoccvcceseesess 9 
EO ace wbvien tase yoendeade¥esacsds 8 
ee inn teak carer eaee anew eee 8 
GS oy ask kb e ae Reson Tomaekeee I 
‘ EN os Le ian s Coles vac Uaa oye eeae re eee ae I 
i re ease bwiceenesuen cannevene wn ae 17 
ee cies ook side's nee Wan aad Oe kane ewes a 17 
cue annCbebabhdstcesuvesnwedscedeew es 2 
Ce rahe cavbddns~ dd seNee nese ds akeutesie I 
} 9. Seat work, cutting, coloring, sandtable activities............ 9 
10. Achievement or diagnostic tests provided.................. 2 
hension.” There is some evidence that these results are achieved to 
some degree as long as flash-cards are used. That the same desirable 
perceptive habits are usually or often carried over to crdinary reading 
in the pages of a book is not satisfactorily demonstrated. The general 
principles of transfer of training indicate that such habits usually will 
| not transfer, and some experiments later to be reported show that 
often they do not transfer. 
An important source of the uncertainty concerning the specific effects 
\ of flash-cards, as of other devices listed, is due to the failure of most 
investigators to control properly all other variables. This has been con- 
spicuously true of the remedial work on individual pupils who have ex- 


k perienced more than average difficulty in learning. The remedial work 
is usually multiform. Simpler or more interesting materials are used for 
rapid reading, flash-cards and phonetic exercises, instructions to reduce 
articulation, exercises to smooth out irregularities in eye-muscle habits 
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may all be introduced at once. As when a physical illness is treated 
with rest in bed, baths, change of diet, and several drugs, the cause of 
the cure or improvement is not disclosed, so the specific effects of the 
several devices on reading, if any, are even less easily ascertained. Just 
what are the particular effects upon reading of flash-card exercises of 
each of the several types and of most of the other devices now in use, 
is really not known. They may be disclosed only by rigid experimental 
studies in which a given device is tried out in comparison with each of 
the other procedures under conditions which provide the elimination of 
all other factors. 

The mere frequency of use of the various techniques should not be 
taken as an index of usefulness. Diagnostic tests would appear the- 
oretically to be very useful, but they are infrequently used; the cutting 
and coloring projects found by Courtis to be very valuable, at least with 
respect to general improvement in reading (the analysis of outcomes 
was not very specific) also appear rarely. On the other hand, pho- 
netic methods of several types are used in every system although one 
may search in vain for conclusive evidence of the value of some of them. 


THE PHONETIC METHODS 


The phonetic methods merit special attention. Some significant facts 
are given in Table IV. 
TABLE IV 


PHONETIC MetHops REPRESENTED IN AN INVENTORY OF TWENTY-ONE CouRsES 














Method INo. of Systems 

1. Systems using some phonetic method...................00- | 21 
2. Systems providing phonetic cards and materials............ 17 
3. Systems having training in analysis of words into phonetic 

Aid bad neh bs hkeheheas taiindseaeeesereeses | 4 
4. Systems having word construction from phonetic elements} 

SG idesthttreank sd ksce RNA es aie wee w he aches sno 6 
5. Systems using both analysis and synthesis.................. | II 
6. Systems forming phonograms by separating the initial con-| 

sonant from the remainder—e.g., r-ap.............e2-ee00: 19 
7. Systems separating word after initial vowel, e.g., ra-p....... | 2 
8. Phonetic work begun within first two weeks............... 17 
9g. Phonetic work begun within third or fourth weeks.......... I 
10. Phonetic work begun within fifth or sixth weeks........... | 3 





No device is so widely accepted by American teachers of reading as 
the use of phonetics. Every system here studied utilizes this device; 
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seventeen introduce it within the first two weeks, and the remaining four 
within six weeks. In some courses provision is made for an enormous 
amount of phonetic drill. 

The use of phonetics is usually justified by such demonstrations as 
that of Burbank * that 85 per cent of English words are phonetic. This 
proportion is phonetic, however, only in the sense that the relations of 
sounds and letter combinations may be covered by rules. For example, 
cat is said to be phonetic because in pronouncing it each letter is given 
a certain sound value which is found frequently in other words, and, 
furthermore, because the sound values which are to be utilized in any 
instance may be indicated by certain rules of custom. The fact remains, 
however, that phonetically cat may be legitimately pronounced as Kate, 
cot, ket, sate, sat, set, and in other ways obtained through other render- 
ings of the a vowel. The range of legitimate renditions is reduced con- 
siderably by the mastery of combinations (phonograms) which usually 
take fewer oral forms. But to tell which form the phonogram should 
take in a particular instance requires either a wealth of experience with 
types of words which contain them or the mastery of rules, many of 
which the beginning child does not know and cannot easily learn, long 
remember or readily apply. 

Phonetics are also justified on the assumption that, quite apart from 
the frequency of intelligible phonic consistencies, the training develops 
abilities to analyse words, to see likenesses and differences, and thereby 
to acquire independence of attack. Neither of these considerations is a 
complete justification. Purely visual study without memorizing phono- 
grams and rules, without the chanting word-building drills, without the 
vocal dissections, such as “pul-lay, play,” “hu-en, hen,” may be more 
economic, effective and interesting. 

It is a startling fact that scarcely a single adequately controlled ex-! 
periment on the effects produced by phonetic training has ever been 
performed. The evidence shown by the available studies,’ all of them 
inconclusive, has left the general value of phonics in doubt. Where so 
much of teachers’ and pupils’ time and energy is devoted to phonics, 
there is an urgent need of research to ascertain what results are being 
secured. 

The sharp differences in the choice of types of phonograms and in the 
methods of using them are not readily intelligible. The use of phono- 

*E. D. Burbank, “Phonetics in the Elementary Grades for Teachers of Normal 
Schools,” Volta Review, XXII, Nos. 3, 5, and 6. 

*Such as L. B. Currier and O. C. Duguid in Elementary School Journal, December, 


1916; L. B. Currier in Elementary School Journal, February, 1923; K. D. Waldo in 
Elementary School Journa/, January, 1915. 
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grams beginning with a vowel, e.g., r-un, th-ing, is well nigh universal 
—nineteen out of twenty-one books use this system—despite the fact 
that in many instances the divisions are unnatural and difficult, conflict 
with good perceptive divisions and produce vocal monstrosities such as 
c(u)-ake, (e)r-at, p(u)l-ate. Burbank * and Osburn® have recently 
favored the other method—ra-t, ca-t, etc.—as more natural and pro 
ductive. But to use this method exclusively means a practical sacrifice 
of such phonograms as ing, all, ick, ake, ight, which more nearly ap- 
proach the word units visually perceived in real reading. In sum, the 
tendency has been to adopt exclusively one system or the other when, 
in all likelihood, better results would be obtained by using some ele- 
ments of both systems. Which elements are most useful, how they may 
best be combined, how many of each need be mastered, how much de- 
pendence may be placed on the establishment merely of the habit of 
looking for common word units, and what specific effects such a habit 
may have on eye movements, articulation, fluency, and the like, are 
problems awaiting investigation. 


GAMES 


All competent observers appreciate the intensity and duration of chil- 
dren’s interests in various types of individual and group games and con- 
tests. Enterprising teachers have sought to enlist in the service of 
beginning reading some of the activities which make these games so at- 
tractive. These efforts are highly commendable. The frequency of 
games in use, the types and the purposes to be served by them, are in- 
dicated in Table V. 

Seventeen of the twenty-one systems describe games. The number 
found in a single book varies from less than 10 to more than 110. Group 
games are found in more systems than individual games. The purposes 
of the games are various, but most frequently the activities are designed 
to develop recognition of individual words or to give training in 
phonetics. 

The games, like other devices, should be appraised experimentally in 
accordance with several criteria, such as (1) effectiveness in developing 
proper perceptive and other constituent reactions; (2) amount of trans- 
fer to actual reading or recognition of printed words in book reading; 
(3) economy of time in learning; (4) interest in the activity; (5) 
amount of transfer of interest to actual reading; (6) value of content 


SW. J. Osburn, Circular of State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis., 
September, 1923. 
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TABLE V 


Tyres or GAMES REPRESENTED 











1. Total number of systems describing games................+- 17 
2. Number describing group games............--+02eeeeeeeeee 14 
3. Number describing individual qames.........cccecccsescccecs 10 
4. Number describing each of the following number of games— 

WE. vibe sun eewa ae sek a Pea a sae ewaweeee 

Te oa os 4c VNeee RE Rata a teed as eweNeeem eee 
EE, Wien veh cca iee sii ctudeckegetesssesersevueees 
d 


nt “wb 


ES eee a re ny eee Ane eee ae 
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RE, piiado5 wiinwsd Sus bested mde bedeebuees ccaeeeenwnnl 

SEM GODis io cc cccccencenspoaswseesenevcecsesdesoees 
s. Number describing each of the following kinds of games— 
er MINE, ac w cinta veh wees 
Se MODRIIIIONS: MOUIOE. 6. 5 vic ccc cecdncis dens canweuen 
OOS SOCORRO PAMIES. oo ccc cncccseccessvcvanccant 
I ee err ee rrr rrr ie 
. Silent reading for ideas, facts, answers to questions, etc... 
. Action sentences, directions for action.................. 
 eckct dsc ante ed sew bene heehee Kean eeu 
EEE EE EEE PIT EE 
. Object and picture labelling games.................... 
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of the particular words and ideas acquired; (7) opportunities for devel- 
oping desirable habits and attitudes of initiative, self-management, trust- 
worthiness, and the like. Few of the games have been gauged experi- 
mentally in any of these respects. 

As the writer appraises the games found in the several books, they 
range from a few excellent ones to many very poor ones. As an ex- 
ample of a good game, requiring no expensive materials, the following 
may be cited. On a large table (or in a rack hung on the wall) are 
placed many word (or phrase or sentence) cards. Two children choose 
sides. In turns, a child of one side reads a card which must be pointed 
out by a child from the other group. If the second child fails, the 
first gets the card; if the second child succeeds he gets the card. When 
all cards are gone, a count shows the winning side and the achievements 
of the individual contestants. This game embraces many elements 
which make children’s party games a delight, and with good selection 
of content, should be a useful review device in the early stages of read- 
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ing. Certain individual games utilizing self-corrective devices approach 
more closely real reading and afford better opportunities for developing 
trustworthiness, self-management, and the like. 

Many of the activities going under the term “game” are probably of 
little value; indeed, some are games only in name. Consider this one. 
“Climbing the Hill”: “Let the children go up-hill after Jack and Jill. 
Have the words arranged like this: 

Jack and Jill 
crown 
broke 
hill 
went 
up 


See how many children can climb up to Jack and Jill.” 

To use this game would be to risk the formation of perverse reading 
habits, to misrepresent the purpose of reading, if not to expose it to 
ridicule, for the sake of an uncertain increase in interest. Another type 
of game is suggested by the following instructions: “Draw a large 
basket and write words on it. See how many can carry it by calling all 
the words.” Day after day, essentially the same drill is secured through 
other devices—picking apples off the tree, building a brick wall, read- 
ing letters dropped into a mail box, etc. Here dependence is placed 
mainly on the magic of the announcement: “Children, we are going to 
play a game.” 

To utilize more fully and more effectively, in the teaching of reading, 
the activities which make many parlor and playground games a joy to 
childhood is an endeavor full of promise. As series of games are ar- 
ranged which meet reasonably well the more important criteria, they 
may be submitted readily to an objective test in comparison with other 
devices by means of the “control group” or similar experimental man- 
agement. 

MECHANICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRIMERS 


With the brief survey of the special teaching methods and materials 
completed, we may turn to the mechanical characteristics and the con- 
tents of the primers. The mechanical features of the books will be 
considered first. Table VI shows some of the differences. 

The variation in number of pages may be of great or little significance 
since the size of the volume is determined not only by the number of 
words but also by the size of type, length of lines and spacing between, 
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TABLE VI 
A. APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF PAGES IN PRIMER 
No. Pages......... .+++ 90 100 I10 120 130 140 150 160 170 
No. Primers............ 3 I 3 9 I I I I I 


B. APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. Illustrations ..... ee 60 80 100 120 140 na 2a 
NE, nn 5 sia se ood abe oe 2 3 6 4 3 2 I 


C. PREDOMINATING S1IzE oF ILLUSTRATIONS 


























rrr ILess than! 4 page | % page | % page | varying, 3% |varying, full 

14 page page to small'page to small 
No. Primers 2 3 I 5 2 8 

D. Prepomrnatinc Corors uy ILLusTRATIONS 

Orange and black............. 5 Brown, green, blue.... ; 
Yellow and black.............. I Yellow, green, blue, orange..... 3 
mee Gm BEACH... ... 2.2.05 4 Yellow, green, blue, red........ 2 
eT eer ree 3 Yellow, blue, red, brown. i729 
Blue and yellow............... I 


E. Kinps oF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Depicting situntions ti GtOPY.. 2... 6c cccciccesescees 
Depicting characters and situations in story..... 
Depicting objects and characters in story......... 
Depicting characters, situations and objects in story. 
Depicting characters, situations and words in story. 
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F. Size anp Kinp or Type 


18-point Modern .... cae 
18-point Caslon .... ma on ie 
18-point Cheltenham .......... 3 


and especially by the amount of illustrative matter. Great variations 
in the amount of illustrations are found: in number, the range is from 
about 40 to 380; in size from very small to full page pictures. Eleven 
books maintain a decided uniformity in the size of illustrations; ten 
utilize various sizes. In four books no colors are used in the illustra- 
tions and in six others only one color (in addition to black), making a 
total of eleven. Four more use but two colors. 

The extent to which some of these physical features of the book ap- 
peal to children has been determined by Bamberger,° but there is plenty 


*Florence E. Bamberger, The Effect of the Physical Makeup of a Book upon Chil- 
dren’s Selection, Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, November, 1922. 
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of room for extension of her good work. In terms of size of book, in- 
frequency of illustrations, size of pictures and colors utilized (especially 
for entirely the lack of color), many of the books could be criticized. 
It would, of course, be undesirable to have all of the books alike. The 
desirable qualities could be secured without uniformity, however, since 
within the limits of approved specifications there is much opportunity 
for variety. 

Bamberger found that young children preferred frequent illustra- 
tions in high colors which portrayed, with a minimum of irrelevant de- 
tail, the actions of characters and situations in the story. Nearly all 
of the books contain illustrations satisfying these desiderata more or 
less, but many of them contain also many pictures of characters and 
objects which are probably little appreciated by children. 

Eighteen point type was used in every book. The modern and Caslon 
styles prevailed. This size of type, favored in a few scarcely conclu- 
sive studies, has been almost universally adopted for primers. This size 
makes it difficult to place many words in a primer line, with the result 
that the right-hand margin is usually irregular. Since most of the 
eighteen point types used both in primers and in experimental studies 
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have been very light, it is not impossible that a smaller size of heavier 
line would be equally legible and certainly more desirable in other 
respects. The shorter words would increase the ease of perceptive grasp 





and, by making possible lines of more uniform length, would facilitate ; 
the acquisition of rhythmic habits of eye movements. At least, the pos- i 
sible advantages of a smaller and heavier type are well worth research. j 


CONTENTS OF THE PRIMERS a 


Under this title will be considered only the verbal contents: the 
amount and character of the prose and poetry, the character and exten- 
sity of the vocabulary, and the character and length of the individual | 
words. | 

In Table VII are shown the approximate number of pages devoted 
to each of several types of prose and poetry. / 

Classification of the story materials is difficult. The procedure if 
adopted is as follows. No page was counted under more than one head- i 
ing. The main classifications were considered first—AZsop’s Fables, 
Folk Tales, Mother Goose Rhymes, and Riddles. If the story content 
did not come under any of these groupings, it was placed either under 
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“Miscellaneous Poems” or under one of the three headings beneath 
“Miscellaneous Stories.” Stories based on Mother Goose were counted 
there only; of the remainder, stories about animals were counted there 
only; of the remainder all but the festival stories were grouped under ' 
the heading “miscellaneous.” The heading “About Animals,” for ex-| 
ample, therefore does not represent all the stories that are about ani- 
mals, but only those which have not been already classified under one 
of the other headings above it in the table. The same is true of all 
other entries. The table provides an adequate comparison of the books 
with each other. 

The term “Folk Tales” includes both folk and fairy tales. There 
were only three stories which might have been classified as “Fairy 
Tales,’—“The Little Tin Soldier,” “Goldilocks” and “The Sparrow 
King’s Gift.” There were no stories having fairies as characters. 

Although folk tales, Mother Goose stories and nursery rhymes are 
popular, and animals are the favorite characters on the whole, the table 
portrays variations of every type. In one book all stories are folk 
tales; six books have no folk tales at all. Six books have very little 
variety, while others include representatives of nearly every type. 
Where many varieties are found the amount of space devoted to each 
differs greatly from book to book. 

An appraisal of the merits of the type and variety of the content 
of a primer must be done in the light of the use for which the book is 
intended. If used exclusively as the reading text, variety and interest 
are desirable. The investigations of Dunn,’ Uhl and others furnish 
much of the information needed to evaluate the merits of a primer in 
these respects. Where the primers are to be used as supplements to a 
fundamental text, certain advantages, such as ease of references, are to 
be found in books’chiefly or entirely of a similar character. But even in 
such books variety may be obtained within a category, and interest more 
surely and fully secured by utilizing the general facts disclosed by the 
studies of children’s reading interests. 

The primers as a group include very small amounts of purely infor- 
mational material concerning boats, machines, trees, coal, the stars, fac- 
tories, animals, foods and everyday affairs. In a study now under way 
it appears that young children on the whole prefer well-told accounts 
of real affairs to stories of the traditional sort selected by teachers as 
among the best they know. The studies of children’s interests should 

™Fannie W. Dunn, Interest Factors in Primary Reading Material, Teachers College 


Contributions to Education, No. 113, 1921. W. L. Uhl, Scientific Determination of the 
Contents of the Elementary Course in Reading, University of Wisconsin, 1921. 
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be extended further in this direction. If their delight in informational 
material is genuine, such material should be provided as a supplement 
to that now in use. 


THE VOCABULARY OF PRIMERS 


In five of the twenty-one books no evidence was found which indi- 
cated that much thought had been given to the vocabulary, either to the 
character of the words, to the number of different words or to the fre- 
quency with which any word appears. In sixteen of the books the words 
used were listed and the place of the first appearance of each indicated, 
but the total frequency was not shown. The variations in the range of 
the vocabularies in these sixteen books are shown in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 


NuMBER OF DirFERENT Worps IN Pre-Prower, Prower AND OrHer First YEAR 
MATERIAL COMBINED 

















No. of Different! 99 or | 100- | 150- | 200- 250- 300- | 350- | ... goo 
Words less 149 199 249 299 | 349 400 
No. of Systems.. I I 2 4 2 I 4 as I 





The variations in range are very great, much greater than the differ- 
ences in total number of words found in the book and other materials. 
There appears, moreover, to be no significant correlation between 
amount of reading provided and number of different words used. These 
differences indicate very well the lack of information concerning the 
optimum number of different words which an average child should be 
expected to learn during the first year of reading, and the amount of 
repetition required to master particular words. Some are expected, pre- 
sumably, to learn 100, others 900; the median number is about 250. 
There seems to be no general consensus of opinions from practical ex- 
perience—350-400 words are as frequent as 200-250. ‘There are no 
experimental data indicating an optimum number, although such a de- 
termination for any particular system of teaching is by no means be- 
yond the possibility of experiment. 

Of considerable importance is the character of the criteria on the 
basis of which the words for the first year are selected. What principles 
of selection are actually used must be surmised in most instances. In 
some systems the vocabulary appears to be of secondary concern; the 
story content is primary. The kind and number of words needed to tell 
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the stories are selected without further consideration. The result is 
likely to be a large number of words (of all types and lengths), some of 
which are infrequently repeated. 

Other criteria which might be utilized in selecting words for use dur- 
ing the first year are: (1) Utility for furthering some type of word 
mastery; (2) utility for establishing familiarity with words most fre- 
quently found in general reading matter; (3) utility for meeting the de- 
mands of attractive books (other than primers) for children of about 
seven years; (4) utility for immediate practical needs as in reading 
signs, posters, labels, etc.; (5) interest of children in the ideas, things 
or events represented by the word; (6) ease of learning and later recog- 
nition. 

In five of the systems it was apparent that many words were select * 
to satisfy the first criterion, namely, to further some type of word mas 
tery. In these courses it appeared that the ability sought was independ- 
ence in word recognition through phonetic training, since many words 
were introduced to complete phonetic families and to provide drill upon 
phonograms. Words selected for this purpose often failed utterly to 
satisfy other criteria, such as (2), (3), (4) and (5) above. 

The Thorndike Word List makes it possible readily and completely 
to meet the second criterion—the selection of words most frequently en- 
countered in reading in general. Two primers—the Bolenius and the 
Every Day Classics—have compared their word lists with the Thorndike 
list and have indicated, at least roughly, the correlation between them. 

The third criterion, the mastery of words frequently found in the 
most attractive books written for children of about seven years, has not 
been taken adequately into account for the reason that the vocabu- 
laries of such books have not been known. The frequency of words in 
a select list of such books is being determined, however, by Annie E. 
Moore. 

The words and phrases useful for immediate practical needs, as in 
reading signs, posters, labels, etc., have never been adequately deter- 
mined. The fourth criterion, therefore, may be applied but roughly. 
To make an inventory of such words and phrases would be a fairly 
simple project of considerable value. 

The interests of children in the things and events represented by 
words may be surmised roughly from the results of the studies (by 
Dunn, Uhl and others) of the interest values of different reading ma- 
terials. These studies give incomplete information, however, inasmuch 
as many types of materials have not been appraised. To secure any- 
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thing like a thorough understanding of the relative interests of children 
in the things and events which touch their lives would entail extensive 
research. Such information concerning children’s interests would be 
well worth the cost, however, since it can be fruitfully applied not only 
to reading but to every other phase of education. 

Most of the primers appear to have considered the matter of difficulty 
in the material. The complexity of the ideas, the character of the sen- 
tence structure, the unfamiliarity and the mechanical character of the 
words are all elements in difficulty. What kind of ideas, what types of 
sentence structure, what mechanical features of words, etc., increase or 
decrease ease in reading are not fully known. Uhl ® and others have 
shown that teachers and writers of school literature often badly mis- 
judge general difficulty. There is need of experimentation upon the 
particular sources of difficulty. By keeping the constituent words essen- 
tially constant and expressing the same idea in different forms of sen- 
tence structure, the influence of the latter could be determined experi- 
mentally. Similarly, other elements could be varied while the remain- 
ing factors are héld constant. In this manner it would be possible to 
discover the particular factors which influence difficulty in reading. 
Such information would be of great utility to the teacher and writer. 

Some of the sources of difficulty in the recognition and pronunciation 
of words have been disclosed by studies of children’s initial efforts in 
learning to recognize words and by analyses of the achievements in pro- 
nunciation at various later stages.® The length of the word is one con- 
spicuous factor; other things being equal, the longer the word the harder 
it is to learn and remember. In eleven of the twenty-one primers 
studied it is not apparent that any attention has been given to the 
lengths of words since all lengths are found. In ten primers, this factor 
appears to have been considered. In one book a distinct effort has been 
made to use as far as possible words of one syllable; in eight primers the 
majority of words are of one or two syllables; in one, three syllables or 
less. Practice, then, covers the range from one extreme to the other. 
Probably the best practice consists in giving to this source of difficulty 
more attention than some writers but much less emphasis than others. 
Other things being equal, the simple forms should be selected in prefer- 
ence to the more complex ones, but the demands of interest and utility 
should not be disregarded merely to secure the minimum ease of 


recognition. 

5 OP. cit. 

*A. I. Gates and Eloise Boeker, “A Study of Initial Sta = Readin 4 Pre- 
School Children,” Teachers College Record, November, 1923. Gates, “ est of 


Ability in the Pronunciation of Words,” Teachers College Record, een 1924. 
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The length of the word is not the only factor in difficulty. Words like 
cigar and ease are difficult both for the beginners and for older children. 
Considerable analysis is needed to disclose more clearly the sources of 
difficulty in word mastery and recognition. In addition, research is 
needed to establish the most effective methods of learning words, espe- 
cially the difficult ones. It is found, for example, that such a word as 
bell is reacted to and thereby learned in different ways according to the 
mechanical set-up of the lesson. Learned simultaneously with hat, 
banana, frog and ox, one sort of mastery is secured; learned together 
with harp, barn, swim and jump, another; learned with ball, tell, salt 
and help still another..° The whole problem concerned with the me- 
chanical organization and presentation of material for the learner in- 
vites research. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A survey of some of the teaching methods and materials found in 
twenty-one representative first-year courses in reading reveals numer- 
ous differences. Where procedures are so varied it is inconceivable that 
all can be of highest value. If we turn to the published reports of ex- 
perimental demonstration, we are rarely able to find evidence which jus- 
tifies any one of the competing methods. To attempt to solve the issues 
by appeal to the general laws of learning established by psychology 
would be risky; applications to situations so unlike those upon which the 
principles are based and to learners of such immaturity would be un- 
certain. 

Some of the practices which are universally, or nearly universally 
accepted, such as the use of phonetics and flash-cards, seem to have 
tradition as their main support. Some have little apparent justifica- 
tion in psychological principles and in experimental demonstration. 
Indeed, some of the most widely accepted practices are most clearly in 
need of sharp investigation. 

It may be contended that the results of this study reveal not so much 
the need of refined study of particular devices as the effectiveness of 
diversity of methods or the practical insignificance of materials and 
technique. It may be urged that the results indicate that the pupil is 
his own best teacher; if you open to him the field of readir:¢ F2 will find 
adequate ways of learning. This is the crucial question. {t may be 
answered definitely. Too frequently the beginning pupil, whether left 
to his own devices or guided by representative present-day methods, 

See A. I. Gates and Eloise Boeker, op. cit., and Lois Meek, op. cit. 
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does not find the way to learn satisfactorily. Indeed, too frequently, he 
is unable to progress at all. The number of “disabilities” and serious 
deficiencies in reading among average and bright children is appallingly 
great. In no other subject, with the possible exception of spelling, are 
these deficiencies so numerous; in no other subject so serious a scholastic 
handicap. Methods of instruction, more efficient and certain to func- 
tion, must be found. 

At the present time, and for years past, a great deal of research has 
been devoted to methods of detecting, diagnosing and remedying reading 
defects and disabilities. Having permitted all sorts of inappropriate 
and inhibiting habits to develop and given time for them to become well 
fixed, the demand for analysis and cure at length becomes imperative. 
The real solution is in prevention rather than in cure, in a thorough 
understanding and utilization of the most fruitful methods of teaching 
and learning in the first year of work. Nothing less than a thorough 
survey of the whole field by experimental methods will yield in accept- 
ably valid form the essential data. 


A Correction and Acknowledgment 


The questions credited to “a student of Teachers College” and used 
to illustrate the need of education in nutrition in Dr. Eddy’s article 
on “Experimental Nutrition and Its Place in Educational Reconstruc- 
tion” in the February TEacHERs CoLtece Recorp were taken from a 
series of tests prepared by Miss Ruth Strang, part-time instructor in 
health education, Teachers College, under the direction of Dr. Arthur 
I. Gates and Dr Thomas D. Wood. The construction of the health 
information tests was financed by the American Child Health Associa- 
tion. The tests were designed not primarily for the purpose mentioned 
in Dr. Eddy’s article, but chiefly to gauge knowledge related to health 
and hygiene in school children. 

The items selected by Dr. Eddy were taken from a preliminary 
paper and do not represent either the finished report or the method of 
use for which the test was designed. They were used in the article to 
suggest nutritional facts that should be matters of common knowledge. 
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CIVIC EDUCATION: ITS OBJECTIVES AND METHODS 
FOR A SPECIFIC CASE GROUP* 


This contribution approaches the problem of civic education from 
the sociological viewpoint. The first chapter is devoted to a considera- 
tion of “The Nature of Civic Education,” and successively treats of 
the necessity of civic education, its purpose and its definition. It is 
shown that education is an effective means for bringing about desired 
changes in the behavior of an individual, not alone the individual, as 
such, but the individual as a member of society. It is recognized that 
education may be purposive, it may be directed, it may be measured, 
and it may be used in attaining certain objectives. This being true, it 
is a normal procedure that as civic needs are felt and civic shortages 
noted, education becomes the desirable means of improving man’s be- 
havior as a citizen. There has been a waning of authoritarianism as 
represented in highly centralized political institutions whose source of 
authority is from one or a few, and in its stead there has come a demo- 
cratic trend whose source of authority is in large numbers of people 
who, if they are adequately to carry this responsibility, must be spe- 
cially trained for the task. The purpose of civic education is said to 
be “the preparation of the individual for desirable social relationships 
in political groups.” In defining civic education, its process side is 
considered as “consisting of experiences possessing immediate values 
and satisfaction but in addition thereto, these experiences shall be se- 
lected in the light of adult needs” and finally,—‘civic education must 
therefore stress the training and instruction that shall probably func- 
tion in the civic relationship and experience of the individual after 
reaching maturity. The ultimate objectives lie in the civic activities 
of the mature, fully participating citizen.” 

The second chapter gives an analysis of the “Case Group Approach 
to Programs of Civic Education,” while the entire volume furnishes a 
detailed example of its application. Chapter III, under the caption 
“A Social Diagnosis,” considers in detail numerous factors which con- 
dition the social nature of the case groups,—“The sons, twelve to four- 


* Moo: B., Civic Education: Its Objectives and Methods for a Specific Case Group. 
Teachers re Siar’ Contributions to Education, No. 151. Oe an oe 
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teen years of age, of farmers who operate their own farms in the North 
Central States.” Among the factors are geographic environment, the 
homogeneity of the group, the nature of the population, the intelligence 
and adaptability of the group, economic status, individualistic ten- 
dencies, the home life, the nature of the farmers’ responsibility, and 
others. In the succeeding chapter the analysis is carried further as 
“An Educational Diagnosis.” An evaluation of educational advances 
in this region is made and contrasted with those of other sections of 
the country, the results of which are to the credit of this section. Rural 
education, however, “has not kept pace with that of the cities and 
towns.” The one-room rural school is still the typical rural school in 
spite of the fact that many consolidated schools have been established 
and the movement has in no sense abated. Evidence is presented to 
show that, unless there be developments, the nature of which we are 
still unaware of the one-room rural school must continue to be typical 
for some time to come. Socializing forces for rural dwellers are recog- 
nized and evaluated, but the inequalities of educational opportunities 
have not been overcome. 

Rural educational progress has been limited by a number of causes 
some of which are attributed to “the conservatism of rural people who 
have too long been satisfied with an elementary curriculum only”; to 
the fact that “rural communities lack the vision of what a good rural 
school is and what it will do for them and their children”; to inadequate 
intelligent leadership in rural affairs; insufficient funds; and to the large 
numbers of school officials who are not conversant with educational 
needs but who take great satisfaction in their positions, owing to small 
salaries and the distinction of being attached to the office. Compara- 
tive studies of salaries show their bearing upon the conditions—the 
cities showing the more creditable records. Likewise in the studies of 
the length of school term, attendance, and the like, the rural school 
lags behind. ‘Adequate supervision of instruction rarely exists in the 
rural school and under the best possible circumstances can hardly com- 
pete with that which is possible in cities and towns.” Rural school 
equipment is not what it should be and not infrequently the text-books 
sold to the rural schools are from stocks that were not marketable in 
better school systems. It is charged that the curricula have often been 
transplanted from the cities with the result that the rural needs are 
not met. The text-book has become of very great importance in the 
rural school, both as a factor in the curriculum and as a direct aid or 
guide in the methods of teaching. 
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It is urged that the text-books should be more nearly self-teaching 
since they are to be used by teachers of limited training and little ex- 
perience. Special attention is called to text-books in civics which are 
adapted to the needs of city children but which have not been written 
for pupils in one-room rural schools. The results of the work in civic 
education in rural schools are shown to be deficient as reflected in the 
country life interest, in family life and health and particularly in 
problems of government and legislation. 

Chapter V is devoted to a “Social and Educational Prognosis” in 
which the findings show the probable trends of the members of this 
case group vocationally, socially, educationally, and the fact that these 
boys will tend to succeed their fathers vocationally and that their civic 
qualities will be similar. 

Chapter VI treats specifically of the “Civic Shortages” of this case 
group. The following sixteen items are treated in detail. 


1. The civic consciousness of this group is weak, indicating an inadequate 
socializing process. 

2. An indefinite feeling of personal civic responsibility. 

3. The failure to recognize and comprehend the complementary interrelation 
of rural and urban life. 

4. Meager opportunities for contacts with associates in civic groups. 

5. The failure to clearly recognize the government as an organized means of 
securing protection from forces which might hamper or destroy. 

6. A narrow comprehension of the purpose of government, largely due to the 
nature of civic education in the rural school. 

7. Clear conceptions of the principles underlying the forms and functions of 
government cannot be readily formed under present procedures. 

8. The members of this group have not acquired a knowledge of the funda- 
mental facts of government and their social significance in such a way as to 
promote a national patriotism. 

g. There has not been effective training and instruction which would fit the 
citizens, whose places the members of this group will tend to take, for 
producing political and economic change. 

10. Programs of civic education have fallen short of furnishing training in the 
analysis of economic and social factors which relate to the civic welfare of 
both associate and federate groups. 

11. A failure to take a critical though constructive attitude toward or interest in 
governmental and civic problems constitutes a shortage of this case group 
as revealed in the analysis of the group whom they will succeed. 

12. Lack of alertness to needed governmental changes is a civic shortage of 
this group. 

13. There is a civic shortage in the limited opportunities for this group to 
participate in discussions characteristic of the open forum. 
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The proportion of well-developed rural leaders and participants in political 
meetings and campaigns is too low. 
The present programs of civic education do not adequately establish those 
habits and skills most common to the desirable civic and social activities of 
the rural citizens herein considered. 


. The present programs of civic education do not provide, in convenient and 


accessible form, specific information on a sufficient number of topics of a 
civic and social character. 


Chapter VII, on “Objectives and Methods,” treats the correlative 
aspects of the civic shortages as “Specific Objectives” which are stated 
as follows: 


wn ew 


. To stimulate a sensitive civic consciousness. 
. To create a sensitive personal civic responsibility. 
. To aid the citizen to recognize and comprehend the complementary inter- 


relation of rural and urban life. 


. To increase the opportunities for contacts with associates in civic groups. 
5. To recognize the government as an organized means of securing protection 


from forces which might hamper or destroy. 


. To develop a broader understanding of the purpose of government. 
. To give a clear conception of the principles underlying the forms and func- 


tions of government. 


. To stimulate a worthy patriotism through a knowledge of the fundamental 


facts of government and their social significance. 


. To furnish instruction as to available means for producing political or eco- 


nomic changes, and to furnish, so far as possible, both vicarious and direct 
training therein. 


. To furnish training in analyzing economic and social factors which relate to 


the civic welfare of both associate and federate groups. 


. To stimulate a critical, though constructive, attitude toward and interest in 


the government and civic problems. 


. To encourage alertness to needed governmental changes. 
. To provide opportunities for group discussion and participation characteristic 


of the open forum. 


. To increase the number of leaders and participants in political meetings and 


campaigns. 


. To develop those habits and skills most common to the desirable civic and 


social activities of the rural citizen. 


. To furnish specific information on a large number of topics directly related 


to civic life, making possible a body of knowledge whereby more intelligent 
civic relations shall obtain. 


The problem of method is conditioned by various factors, among 
them being the teacher, school plant and equipment, time, subject mat- 
ter and its arrangement. The proposed method of attaining the spe- 
cific objectives, in addition to the usual procedures, would include the 
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use of “a thick, self-teaching text-book,” written directly to the student 
in a style approaching that used in the desirable books most read by 
boys. In this respect it is likened to the informational literature of the 
Boy Scouts. This text-book would consist of three parts: (1) materials 
organized and arranged as a course of instruction; (2) a series of 
epitomes of important citizenship topics calculated to supplement and 
enrich the material in part one and to suggest problems or projects 
beyond the text-book; (3) a series of topics suggesting methods of 
training for the establishment of certain habits and skills and attitudes 
frequently needed in civic and social group relationships. 

Chapter VIII, Part II, is given over to “The Relationship Between 
the Case Group Analysis and the Proposed Program,”— its function 
being to show how the proposed plan and procedure “grow inherently 
from the study of the case group.” 

Chapter [X, Part III, is devoted to “The Proposed Program” and 
illustrates specifically the nature of programs and procedures proposed, 


VALUES OF NEW TYPE EXAMINATIONS IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HISTORY 


A recent dissertation entitled Values of New Type Examinations in 
the High School* presents conclusions somewhat at variance with the 
findings of most of the experimental studies that have been reported. 
Condensed into one statement this conclusion is: Given tests of equal 
length as measured by time spent in testing, and prepared by teachers 
with some training in the matter of test construction, one type of test 
yields practically as good results as another for measuring achievement 
in history in the senior high school. 

A summary of recent studies and discussions dealing with new type 
examinations is presented under the topics, “Advantages claimed for 
new type examinations” and “Criticisms of new type examinations.” 
The generalizations based on the literature are: 

1. The experimental evidence based on the results got when the 
tests are administered to students indicates with only one exception 
that the new type examination is a better measure of pupil achievement 
than the old type examination. 

2. The experimental studies are limited to the use of examinations 
for measuring achievement. The consideration of values for diagnosis, 


1 Brinkley, S. G., Values of New Type Examinations in the High School, with Special 
Reference to History. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 161. 
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effect on pupil study habits, and effect on teaching is in the realm of 
theoretical discussion. Here opinions based largely on the tests them- 
selves rather than on results got by their use differ widely, and con- 
flicting claims are made. 

3. Most of the experimental studies are confined to college classes. 

4. The experimental studies are limited to a consideration of new 
type examinations as devised by experts or constructed by the codpera- 
tive work of a group of teachers. 

5. The experimental evidence is based on results obtained from the 
longer and more formal examinations, such as final course examinations 
or examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board. The 
value of new type examinations for use in informal testing is not 
considered. 

6. The following two problems stand out clearly as demanding fur- 
ther study: 

What are the comparative values of different kinds of examinations 
for measuring achievement in high school work? The emphasis here is 
on examinations constructed and administered by the high school 
teacher as part of the regular work of the class. The values may vary 
for pupils in different courses of study, for teachers differing in training 
and experience, and for the different outcomes it is desired to measure. 

What is the comparative effect of different types of examinations on 
pupil study habits and on methods of teaching? This effect may be 
different for pupils of different ages and for teachers differing in amount 
of training and experience. 

Of the two problems formulated, the first only was investigated in 
this study. New and old type examinations were given throughout the 
spring semester to a group of one hundred and sixty-three history pupils 
in a New York City high school. The different kinds of tests were 
compared on the basis of the correlation of each with a carefully pre- 
pared criterion of ability in history. In five other high schools in 
various parts of the United States new and old type examinations cov- 
ering the same subject matter were constructed and administered by 
the high school teachers themselves. The comparison of new type tests 
with old type tests was similar to that made in the New York high 
school. Six kinds of examinations entered into the study: 

1. True-false, in which the pupil is asked to pass judgment on the 
truth or falsity of a statement. 

2. Multiple choice (also known as selective response or recognition), 
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in which the pupil is presented with three or more answers to a question 
{or completions of a sentence) and is asked to choose the correct one. 

3. Completion, in which the pupil supplies the word or words that 
have been omitted from a sentence. 

4. Word or phrase answer. Here the questions are so worded that 
they may be answered very briefly, one word usually sufficing. 

5. Arrangement, in which the pupil is asked to indicate the proper 
order, chronological or other, for a series of items, the principle for 
classification being given. 

6. Essay. This is the ordinary type of history examination. 

The first five of these examinations were classed as new type, the sixth 
as old type. 

Extensive samples of the various new type examinations in American 
history are given. A list of twenty-five criteria for tests and examina- 
tions, compiled from various sources, is included. This list is so ar- 
ranged as to distinguish between criteria to apply to the test itself, and 
criteria to apply to the results from the administration of the tests. 
There is included, further, a manual of directions for constructing and 
administering new type examinations, most of the directions being ac- 
companied by examples to illustrate the violation and the correct appli- 
cation of the principle involved. 

The more important findings of the study are as follows: 


I. COMPARISON BETWEEN NEW TYPE AND OLD TYPE EXAMINATIONS 


1. Validity. (a) For measuring general achievement in history: New 
type tests prepared by a group of high school teachers gave on the 
whole, lower validity coefficients than old type tests. New type tests 
prepared by the same group of teachers after specific study of direc- 
tions for constructing such tests yielded results which though still 
slightly poorer than those given by the old type examinations, ‘yet 
approached more nearly the results yielded by the old type tests. New 
type tests constructed by the writer showed no inferiority to the old 
type test while the completion and word or phrase answer tests gave 
slightly greater validities. The differences were not in any of the cases 
large. 

(5) For measuring the ability to think with the materials of the 
course: The new type tests, with the exception of the multiple choice 
and the arrangement, gave as good results as were secured from the use 
of the essay test. 


(c) For measuring information: All the new type tests, except the 
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arrangement, gave slightly larger validity coefficients as measures of 
information than the essay test gave. 

2. Comprehensiveness and diagnosis. The true-false test in two 
history classes was several times more comprehensive than an essay 
examination of equal length. Because of its greater comprehensive- 
ness, it was of more value for diagnosis. 

3. Economy in time. For tests of equal length and involving equal 
numbers of pupils, the new type examination took in preparation and 
scoring two and one-half times as long as the old type examination. 

4. Attitude of pupils to tests. A test composed of both old type and 
new type questions was preferred by the pupils to either new type or 
old type tests alone. 

5. Attitude of teachers. The teachers found the essay examination 
more satisfying in the matter of test construction and the new type 
more satisfying from the standpoint of scoring. 

6. Difficulty. The old type test, under the system of marking used, 
proved to be one of the most difficult of the six kinds of tests compared. 


II. COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF NEW TYPE EXAMINATIONS 


1. Validity. (a) For measuring general achievement in history: 
The completion and word or phrase answer tests gave slightly more 
valid results than the other new type tests. For ten- or fifteen-minute 
test lengths, the true-false, multiple choice, and essay tests appear 
definitely poorer than the other three. 

(6) For measuring thought and information: As measures of both 
thought and information the completion and the word or phrase answer 
test showed somewhat larger validities than those given by the other 
new type tests. 

2. Difficulty. The multiple choice test was the easiest of the tests 
compared. The true-false test stood next. The completion, trade, 


and arrangement tests were of about equal difficulty. 
3. Attitude of Pupils. The multiple choice test was decidedly the 


best liked of the five new type tests. The true-false came second, but 
as a poor second. 


III, SPECIAL FEATURES OF CONTENT AND FORM 


1. A true-false test made up entirely of items containing negatives 
and double negatives had a slightly larger validity coefficient than a 
true-false test containing no such items. It was also the more difficult 
test. 
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2. A completion test made up of sentences containing several omis- 
sions each, resulting in disrupting to some extent the sentence, gave 
more valid results than a test made up of sentences from which only 
one word or idea had been omitted. The “long” completion was much 
the more difficult of the two tests. 

3. The multiple choice test offering five choices gave more valid 
results than a test offering either three or four choices. 


AN ANALYSIS OF JANITOR SERVICE IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


The increasing number and present enormous value of public school 
buildings in the United States, as well as the development of school 
health programs, have made increasingly important a consideration of 
the care of school buildings. These considerations fully warrant the 
present study of An Analysis of Janitor Service in Elementary Schools * 
and others of similar nature. 

The manual and mechanical character of school building care makes 
applicable, directly to the janitor’s work, many of the principles of 
industrial job analysis. Some of these principles have been utilized in 
this analysis. A study was made of the practice in eighteen selected ele- 
mentary schools and the administrative requirements in ninety cities 
of from 15,000 to 50,000 population to determine: The kinds of work 
janitors must perform; the frequency of performance of each job; the 
time when the work might best be performed. 

Time-and-motion studies and analyses of the quality of results of 
the more important, regular, and frequent of the janitor’s jobs were 
then made, both from observations and from controlled experiments in 
some of the eighteen selected schools and a few others. 

The elements considered, from the standpoint of results obtained and 
time required for performance, were: (1) Conditions affecting perform- 
ance; (2) equipment, tools and appliances; (3) materials, agents and 
treatment; (4) methods of procedure. 

Some of the more significant results and conclusions discassed in this 
study are summarized here. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING PERFORMANCE 
1. The single pedestal combination desks and seats made for effi- 
ciency of results and economy of time in daily cleaning. 


1 Reeves, C. E., An Analysis of Janitor Service in Elementary Schools. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 167. 
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2. For periodic cleaning or scrubbing, movable chair desks make for 
efficiency of results and economy of time, with single pedestal combina- 
tion desks and seats second. 

3. Floors should always be well scrubbed before oiling. 

4. Large panes of glass may be more easily cleaned than small ones. 

5. Acoarse, open screen-work should be placed above all chalk trays 
to keep chalk pieces and erasers free of the chalk dust. 


EQUIPMENT, TOOLS AND APPLIANCES 


1. Central vacuum cleaning is superior to brush cleaning of floors in 
quality of results obtained, as shown (a) by the average grades of re- 
sults assigned to all observations; (b) by the average grades of results 
obtained under controlled experiments; (c) by the fact that, under con- 
trolled conditions, the central vacuum cleaner removed from 157 per 
cent to 165 per cent as much dirt from the room as did the hair floor- 
brush. 

2. There is evidence to indicate that the vacuum cleaner is probably 
slightly more rapid in operation than the hair floor-brush. 

3. The manufactured, soft, short cord duster with handle, the cheese 
cloth and the cotton flannel cloth are all capable of accomplishing an 
excellent grade of work in dusting. Of the three, when each is used to 
best advantage, the cord duster requires least time. 

4. The electric scrubbing machine is both more efficient and more 
rapid than hand scrubbing. 

5. Use of a spray for spreading oil is most economical of oil and 
requires least time, while the best results for oiling may be obtained 
by use of a water sprinkler as a means of conveying oil to the mop. 

6. A cheese cloth to wash dirt from glass, followed by a chamois to 
dry the glass, gives better results and is more economical of time than 
if the reverse order is used or if two cloths or two chamois are used. 

7. For economy of time in use of those methods giving best results in 
blackboard cleaning, the appliance to use is either the towel, folded or 
rolled, using both hands, one above the other, or else, the towel rolled 
around a stick. 

8. A soft bath towel is the best cloth to use for washing blackboards. 

9. The central vacuum cleaner will clean erasers far more thoroughly 
and in one-twelfth the time required by beating them together. 
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MATERIALS, AGENTS AND TREATMENT 


1. The quality of results obtained in sweeping an oiled floor with a 
brush is better than that obtained for an unoiled floor; and for a well- 
oiled floor is better than for one poorly oiled. 

2. To obtain the best results in dusting, dusters should be treated 
with furniture polish or kerosene, time being allowed for considerable 
evaporation. 

3. Mechanical scrubbing with weak cleansing agents is superior to 
mopping by use of strong chemicals such as oxalic acid. 

4. Oil should be properly thinned before using. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


1. Better work may be accomplished by pushing the floor brush than 
by pulling it. 

2. With a central vacuum cleaner, the best method of procedure is 
to proceed down each aisle, carrying the hose, handle and tool back 
after the completion of each aisle. 

3. With the hair floor brush, of ten methods considered, seven of 
which were observed in use, the most rapid is to push the dirt up the 
aisle in the direction of progress, and at the same time to push the dirt 
from under the desks, on left side only for a right hand sweeper, and 
vice versa, out into the next aisle; to walk back and progress up each 
remaining aisle in the same manner. 

4. When two men sweep the same unit, there is loss in time of from 
16 per cent to 42 per cent for each. 

5. Use of cord duster by the “back and forth” method of procedure 
is superior to the “circular” or “flipping” methods from the standpoint 
of economy of time and efficiency of results. 

6. In scrubbing, a small portion of the floor should be wet and dried 
before proceeding to another portion of the floor. 

7. In cleaning glass the “up and down” and the “back and forth” 
motions are both superior to the “circular” motion. 

8. The two-hand methods of procedure in blackboard cleaning are 
superior to the one-hand methods. 

g. In using the towel with both hands for blackboard cleaning, the 
“back and forth” method of procedure is best. With the stick and 
towel, either the “up and down” or the “back and forth” methods may 
be used. The “circular” motion with the one-hand methods is slow 
and inefficient. 
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10. From the standpoint of efficiency of results, beating erasers to- 
gether is preferable to brushing off the dust and is as rapid, though use 
of the vacuum cleaner is more efficient and more rapid than either. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION OF THE FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PRESS 


It is generally agreed that there is a great need to-day for civic in- 
struction which will function more effectively. Our life and needs are 
becoming more complex; our standards of civic behavior are being con- 
stantly revised upwards, and the civic responsibilities which our citizens 
must discharge are becoming increasingly difficult. 

Education for citizenship should occupy a central position in the pub- 
lic school curriculum. The civic possibilities of all school subjects 
should be utilized to a maximum, and the specific ideals of citizenship 
should become the possession of pupils as a result of their entire school 
training and activity. In addition there should be provided, wherever 
necessary, aside from the general courses, supplementary instruction to 
meet specific needs of pupils, which shall have been ascertained before- 
hand. 

In his study of the Americanizing influence of the Yiddish press,’ Dr. 
Soltes points the way to a new method of approach in civic education, 
which should prove particularly helpful to teachers whose schools are 
situated in neighborhoods of comparatively large immigrant populations. 
Wherever fairly homogeneous groups of children could be located, it 
would prove best to make a diagnosis of the civic virtues and deficiencies 
of the corresponding adult group, to establish their prevailing civic char- 
acteristics, both favorable and unfavorable, and to develop, on the basis 
of the outstanding needs revealed, special supplementary courses that 
would tend to prevent or correct the expected shortcomings, to improve 
the desirable traits and approved qualities which are insufficiently or 
wrongly developed, and to capitalize fully the civic potentialities of the 
younger generation. 

To execute such a program of scientific analysis of civic characteris- 
tics of the adult group and the development of courses to be given in the 
public schools to correct civic deficiencies revealed, it is necessary first 
to ascertain, even though it be at best merely an approximation, the ex- 
tent of the contributions toward a proper civic development made by 


1The Yiddish Press: An Americanizing Agency. By Mordecai Soltes. Published by 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1925. 
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other agencies aside from the school, so as to establish the specific func- 
tion which the latter has to perform. Among these extra-school agen- 
cies might be included the home, the pulpit, the community center, the 
theater, the mutual aid society, the trade union, and the press, whether 
printed in the vernacular or in a foreign language. This study is con- 
cerned with the analysis and appraisal of the extent and character of the 
civic attitudes contained in the editorials of the Yiddish press to which 
the immigrant Jews of New York are exposed. 

There are in the United States about 1,500 foreign language news- 
papers and magazines with an aggregate circulation of about 8,000,000, 
which are printed in thirty-three languages and are found in every state 
in the Union.? There has been considerable discussion in recent years 
as to the desirability and usefulness of the foreign language press in 
America; extremists have even urged its abolition. The present study 
is one of the first attempts to raise this question out of the realm of 
mere conjecture and speculation to that of objective analysis and evalu- 
ation. 

It has been generally assumed that the primary aim of the foreign- 
language press is to keep its readers in touch with the events which 
transpire in the “old country”; to aid in keeping the immigrant readers 
in America well informed regarding the welfare of their relatives whom 
they left behind when they emigrated to America. Is that assumption 
based on facts? 

Dr. Soltes has attempted to answer this question, in so far as the 
Yiddish press is concerned. His study is based mainly on an analysis 
of the contents of over fifteen hundred editorials which appeared in the 
Yiddish newspapers during six months, selected at random from dif- 
ferent years. What purposes do the Yiddish newspapers strive to achieve 
through their editorial columns? To what extent do they deal with 
American issues? What is their prevailing attitude toward some of the 
outstanding civic questions? In a word, what share does the Yiddish 
press have in the creation of the environment in which the children of 
immigrant Jews find themselves? 

The results of this investigation, which is the first of its scope, and 
which should stimulate others to make similar studies, shed a new light 
on the question as to the extent and nature of the civic influence exerted 
by one of the largest branches of our foreign-language press, upon its 
immigrant readers. In his study of the general scope of the editorial 
content (geographical and racial distribution), the writer found that 

* Literary Digest, April 3, 1920, p. 48. 
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out of a total number of 1,543 editorials, 559 or approximately 36 per 
cent are devoted to the treatment of specifically Jewish issues, and the 
remainder (984 or 64 per cent) to the discussion of non-Jewish ques- 
tions. If the articles dealing with foreign matters are excluded from 
consideration, the comparison is even more striking. Only 307, or 29 
per cent, of the editorials deal with specifically Jewish questions, while 
737, or 71 per cent, are devoted to a consideration of problems affecting 
the country as a whole. Furthermore, the number of editorials in the 
entire Yiddish press devoted during this period of six months to matters 
affecting the country as a whole (national, non-Jewish) aggregates 428, 
which is considerably higher (121 or approximately 40 per cent) than 
the total number of editorials which deal with local, state, and national 
Jewish matters combined. 

The specific subject matter of the editorials was classified into major 
and minor categories, as follows: 


A. American Issues: 1. Americanization. 2. Governmental. 3. 
Economic. 4. Cultural and sociological. 5. Personal. 

J. Specifically Jewish Group Issues: 1. Cultural and sociological. 
2. Philanthropic. 3. Group discrimination, oppression, etc. 4. Per- 
sonal. 5. Palestine. 

W. World Issues: 1. General—international relations, ethical ideas 
of universal application. 2. Particular—conditions in foreign countries. 


A detailed analysis of the distribution of the entire volume of the edi- 
torial content among the major and minor categories shows that, out of 
a total of 2,065 editorial points, 1,330, or 64.4 per cent, deal with gen- 
eral American issues; 534, or 25.9 per cent, deal with problems of a 
specifically Jewish nature; and 201, or 9.7 per cent, deal with world 
questions which concern some foreign country in particular or which 
affect all peoples. It is evident from these facts that the proportion of 
editorials dealing with Jewish group issues is only slightly above one- 
quarter of the total, and but two-fifths as large as the group devoted 
to general American issues. The editorials dealing with governmental 
questions constitute by far the largest minor category, the total for this 
single group exceeding that of all the categories included under the 
Jewish group and world issues combined, by 2.8 per cent. 

A special section of the study is devoted to a discussion of the pre- 
vailing attitude of the Yiddish press towards some outstanding civic 
problems, such as urban congestion, naturalization and citizenship, im- 
migration, political party affiliation, industrial relations and education. 
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In each case translations of illustrative editorials which appeared in the 
newspapers during the period under consideration are presented. 

The book includes a brief historical chapter on the origin and devel- 
opment of the Yiddish press in this country, its distinctive features, po- 
litical complexion, and sphere of influence. The author also made two 
sample studies of the readers of this press, their age and sex distribution, 
country of birth, length of stay in the United States, knowledge of Eng- 
lish, degree of naturalization, features preferred, why those who are 
familiar with the English language read the Yiddish dailies, and finally 
the extent to which the different occupational groups (laborers, mer- 
chants, professionals and housewives) read the editorials. The investi- 
gator concludes from his study of the readers that there is no future for 
the Yiddish press in this country. In the case of the editorial comment 
he finds that emphasis is placed largely on issues that are of primary 
concern to their readers as Americans, which seems to indicate that this 
press conceives its main editorial function to be to interpret American 
events, ideals, and institutions to their immigrant Jewish readers. 

From the point of view of the volume of civic material included in its 
editorial columns, it is evident that the Yiddish press has a decidedly 
American outlook. The relatively greater frequency with which these 
newspapers deal editorially with American issues, as compared with the 
attention given to foreign and specifically Jewish problems, the emphasis 
which they generally put upon the inculcation and development of the 
virtues or desirable qualities of citizenship, and the efforts which they 
exert toward uprooting or correcting prevailing civic deficiencies, place 
the Yiddish press in the front rank as an Americanizing agency. 

The contribution which the Yiddish press makes towards the home 
environment in which the children of immigrant Jews find themselves is, 
on the whole, constructive and beneficial civically. In general, the civic 
attitudes and sentiments which the Yiddish newspapers endeavor to dis- 
seminate through their editorial columns are calculated to imbue their 
readers with sound American doctrines, and would ordinarily be condu- 
cive to right civic action. 

To this extent, therefore, it may be asserted that any course in civic 
education intended for children of the Yiddish reading immigrant may 
count on having the support and encouragement of the Yiddish press in 
promoting the attitudes and ideals to which such a course usually ad- 
dresses itself. In other words, so far as the Yiddish press is concerned, 
it aims to set up an environment which not only does not interfere, but 
actively codperates with the civic and patriotic purposes of the school. 
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ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


On December 12 Professor Sarah 
M. Sturtevant addressed the City Insti- 
tute of Coatesville, Pennsylvania, on 
“The Responsibility of the Teacher for 
the Social Development of Boys and 
Girls,” and later met in conference the 
deans of girls and a number of teachers 
interested in the extra-curricular phases 
of high school work as related to the 
development of character. On January 
16, Professor Sturtevant spoke before 
the Girls’ Welfare Society at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, on “Social Backgrounds 
and the Modern Girl.” 

A recent number of the News-Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Vocational Information 
contains an article by Professor Sturte- 
vant on “The Dean of Girls in the Sec- 
ondary School.” 

Several members of the major course 
for advisers of women and girls have 
recently visited nearby colleges and nor- 
mal schools. Miss Mattie Ellis, recently 
dean of women of State Normal School, 
Mankato, Minn., and Miss Leah Haase, 
formerly of Westminster College, Utah, 
went to the State Normal School at 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, to study 
the health program of that institution. 
Miss Virginia Franke spent a profitable 
day with Dean Brewster at Swarthmore 
College. Trenton Normal School and 
Hunter College as well as other institu- 
tions have codéperated with students in 
their study of the work of the office of 
the dean of women. 


Tue Apvisers’ CLUB 


The Advisers’ Club was composed last 
term of sixty members, all of whom 
were interested in the problems con- 
nected with the guidance of women and 
girls. Leaving their teaching, super- 
vision of health, vocational guidance or 
religious direction, they came from parts 
of the world as widely separated as 


Vermont and Korea, Mississippi and 
China. Some were administrators of 
long experience, having done pioneer 
work as deans of women; others, re- 
cently graduated from college, expect, 
after a period of graduate work, to go 
out as social directors or assistant deans 
of women. 

The activities of the Club this term 
have accomplished three purposes. 
They have, first of all, brought the 
members in contact with distinguished 
women of different races. A fit begin- 
ning was a dinner held at the Interna- 
tion House in October, following 
which Mrs. Edmonds, co-director of the 
House, told the history and purpose of 
this home for the foreign student. At 
the next meeting, Mrs. Etsu I. Sugi- 
moto, of the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity, gave a very delightful account 
of her childhood home in Japan, inci- 
dentally bringing out as she talked many 
of the ideals and aspirations of Japa- 
nese women. In December Mrs. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, president of the Hor- 
ace Mann Parents’ Association and trus- 
tee of Teachers College, took as her sub- 
ject “The Parent and the Dean of 
Women.” At the last meeting of the 
term, Miss Lucy D. Slowe, dean of 
women at Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., spoke with charm and 
power on “How College Women Can 
Help to Eliminate Race Prejudice.” 

The second purpose accomplished by 
the Club was to keep its members, sep- 
arated as they were from their work 
with young people, in close touch with 
the student mind. Two talks during the 
term by students of Barnard College 
proved very interesting. Miss Charlotte 
Bradley spoke on “The Christian Youth 
Movement” and Miss Marion Mansfield 
gave an account of a Women’s Intercol- 
legiate Student Government Conference 
recently held at Vassar College. 

Happily, the members of the Club, 
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through the efforts of an able social 
committee, learned to know each other 
very well. The parties held were char- 
acterized by distinction as social func- 
tions and a fine spirit of comradeship. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Mrs. Sue Stone Durand, a member of 
the Course for Deans of Women and Ad- 
visers of Girls in 1924 and now dean of 
women at the North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
spoke on November 1o before the State 
Association of Deans of North Carolina 
on “The Training of Deans of Women.” 
Mrs. Durand stressed the value of 
trained leadership in this important field 
of the education of women. 

Miss Miriam Gerlach, T.C. 1923 dean 
of women at the University of Oklahoma, 
requests of the legislature of that state 
an addition of ten assistants for next 
year. She asks for an assistant dean, a 
housing assistant, a personnel assistant, 
five visiting house-mothers, a nurse and 
a psychiatrist. In planning an organi- 
zation adequate to meet the problems 
of educational guidance and student 
personnel work for the University, Dean 
Gerlach is in evident accord with the 
best thought and practice of those in- 
stitutions which regard successful social 
adjustment an important phase of edu- 
cation. 

The office of the dean of women at 
the State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, has begun a project in the in- 
terest of better food for the students of 
that institution, most of whom live in 
private boarding houses. Miss Fannie 
Beal, assistant to Dean Lydia Jones, is 
in charge of the project. An exhibit 
of foods displaying raw materials, 
methods of preparation, and _ cost 
was prepared by specialists for the stu- 
dents and their landladies. Already bet- 
ter balanced meals, and consequently 
better student health seem the avowed 
outcome of the codperative effort of the 
college, students and landladies. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Professor George D. Strayer presented 
a paper before Section Q of the Ameri- 
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can Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Washington, December 30, 
on “The Financing of Public Education 
on a Scientific Basis.” 

On January 1o Professor Strayer en- 
gaged in a debate with Professor C. H. 
Judd, of Chicago University, on the 
Sterling-Reed Education Bill before the 
Association of American Colleges. 

At a board meeting held on Monday 
evening, January 26, Professors Strayer 
and Engelhardt advised the Board of 
Education in Nutley, N.)., with respect 
to their need for school accommoda- 
tions on the basis of data collected by 
them and by the superintendent of 
schools. 

Members of the Administration Club 
held a dinner in honor of Professor 
N. L. Engelhardt at the Faculty Club 
on Friday evening, January 30. The 
students were anxious to have Professor 
Engelhardt know of their appreciation 
before he withdrew for his sabbatical 
leave which he is to take during the 
Spring Session. 

Professor Strayer spoke before the 
North Carolina State Teachers Associ- 
ation on January 29. He spent the 
greater part of his time in Raleigh in 
conference with the State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Honorable A. T. Allen, 
and others, discussing the legislative pro- 
gram in North Carolina, particularly as 
it has to do with providing more ade- 
quate funds for the state school system. 

The Administration Club held an in- 
teresting meeting at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Strayer on Friday evening, 
January 16. A group of members had 
been organized as a board of education 
and conducted a board meeting which 
was much enjoyed by the superinten- 
dent of schools and interested citizens, 
—other members of the group who were 
present. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


At the meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association in Washington on 
December 30 Professor Arthur I. Gates 
read a paper on “The Effects of Train- 
ing upon Capacity and Growth in the 
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Case of Young Children.” This was a 
report of the experiment conducted 
with the kindergarten children in the 
Horace Mann School last year. 

At the meeting of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education held 
February 21, Dr. Gates discussed “Cur- 
rent Reading Issues and Needed Inves- 
tigations” in connection with the discus- 
sion of the Society’s Year Book on 
Reading. At the meeting of the Edu- 
cational Research Association, on Feb- 
ruary 24, Dr. Gates read a paper on 
“Learning in the Case of Young 
Children.” 

Professor Henry Ruger is on leave this 
semester and sailed December 3 for 
London where he will work in the 
Galton Biometric Laboratory of the 
University College, which is directed by 
Dr. Karl Pearson. Dr. Ruger has taught 
at Teachers College continuously sum- 
mer and winter since 1910. The warm 
appreciation of his students for his in- 
spiration, encouragement and help was 
expressed at a meeting of the Psychol- 
ogy Club, at which Professor Ruger was 
the guest of honor. Professor Ruger ex- 
pects to remain in England during the 
spring and summer and will return to 
Teachers College in time to resume his 
Winter Term courses. 

Dr. H. Koffka, professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Giessen and the 
foremost student of that branch or 
school of psychology which has been 
called “Gestalt Psychologie,” has been 
a recent visitor at Teachers College. He 
addressed the seminar of the depart- 
ment of educational psychology on the 
afternoon of January 9, and later he 
was entertained at a dinner given by 
members of the staff of the division of 
educational psychology of Teachers Col- 
lege and by the departments of psychol- 
ogy of Columbia University and Bar- 
nard College. On the same evening he 
addressed an open meeting at the Uni- 
versity on the “Fundamental Theories 
of Gestalt Psychologie.” 

On the afternoon of December 10, 
the seminar was addressed by Dr. Char- 
lotta Biihler, professor of psychology 
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in the University of Vienna. Dr. Bih- 
ler’s address was concerned with the de- 
velopments and theories of mental and 
educational tests in Germany and Aus- 
tria. Dr. Biihler has spent the present 
semester at the International House, from 
which she has visited Columbia Univer- 
sity and other nearby universities. She 
expects to spend a year in this country, 
and will then return to her post as as- 
sistant director of the new school of 
education to be opened in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. Dr. Biihler’s husband 
is director. This will be one of the 
most important educational positions in 
Europe. 

In the volume entitled The Child: 
His Nature and His Needs, issued during 
the past summer as a yearbook by the 
Children’s Foundation, there are several 
chapters by contributors known to all 
Teachers College people: for instance, 
five chapters by the general editor, M. 
V. O'Shea of Wisconsin, one chapter by 
C. E. A. Winslow of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History; one by H. H. 
Goddard, at present of Ohio State Uni- 
versity; one by Arnold Gesell of Yale 
University; one by Frederick E. Bol- 
ton of Washington; one by Bird T. 
Baldwin of Iowa. The Teachers Col- 
lege faculty has contributed three chap- 
ters:—Professors Whitley and Holling- 
worth on “Children’s Instincts, Their 
Active Nature, and Provision for In- 
tellectually Superior Children.” This 
book usually would sell around five 
dollars, but by a special endowment to 
the Children’s Foundation, it can be pro- 
cured for one dollar. It is of special 
value in parent-teacher associations and 
teachers’ study groups, with which idea 
in mind it has been written and com- 
piled. The main distributing center is 
the Children’s Foundation, Valparaiso, 
Ind., and it may also be procured 
through the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Under Professor Albert Shiels’ direc- 
tion a small library is being built up for 
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the use of graduate students of Teach- 
ers College in making an intensive study 
of racial and nationality characteristics. 
Dr. Shiels has recently added approxi- 
mately thirty new books to the library. 

On January 16, Dr. Arthur F. Payne 
addressed the annual conference of the 
Westchester County People’s Educa- 
tional Association at White Plains on 
“Present Tendencies in Vocational Edu- 
cation.” During the Christmas holi- 
days he attended a meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associ- 
ation at Erie, Pennsylvania, giving two 
addresses, one on “The Development of 
Scientific Method in Vocational Guid- 
ance,” and the other on “Factors That 
Tend to Pre-determine a Person’s Ca- 
reer.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor Milo B. Hillegas has been 
made a member of the New York So- 
ciety for the Experimental Study of 
Education. 

On January 8 Miss Emma B. Grant 
spoke before the Association of Model 
School Teachers of New York City. 
Her topic was “New Views for Old.” 
Miss Grant addressed the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association of Freeport, Long 
Island, January 14, on “The Factors In- 
volved in Concentration.” 

Professor Hillegas has accepted an 
invitation to act as adviser to the 
school authorities in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, 

Miss Lelah Mae Crabbs has accepted 
an invitation to join the faculty of the 
University of California, Southern 
Branch, for the coming Summer Session. 
She will give two courses, one dealing 
with measurement in pre-school and 
primary education, and the other with 
experimentation in pre-school and pri- 
mary education. 

The many friends of Mrs. Laura Gill- 
more Sloman will be grieved to hear of 
her death on January 3. Mrs. Slo- 
man resigned from active work in edu- 
cation after her marriage, although she 
devoted some time to writing. Her 
book, entitled Some Primary Methods, 
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will be published by the Macmillan 
Company within the next few months. 
Mrs. Sloman is well known in elemen- 
tary education and has made a valuable 
contribution in this field. 





Dr. W. A. McCall has been appointed 
a member of the permanent commission 
for the periodic construction and revi- 
sion of the New York State Literacy 
Test for Voters. The law passed by the 
legislature a few years ago defined lit- 
eracy as the ability to read orally a 
chance selection of a hundred-words- 
continuous passage from the state con- 
stitution, and to copy a certain portion 
of it visibly present to the examinee. 
Fortunately, the legislature permitted 
an alternative literacy test to be ad- 
ministered by the educators of the state, 
and, still more fortunately, it laid down 
no detailed prescriptions as to the na- 
ture of this test. Professor McCall was 
appointed a member of the original, 
temporary commission to aid in design- 
ing the test and the technique for its 
application which was to be adminis- 
tered under the auspices of the state 
educational authorities. The commis- 
sion proposed a test to measure, not oral 
reading of rare legal phraseology, such 
as is contained in the Constitution, but 
functional silent reading representative 
of the type required for intelligent vot- 
ing. The commission further proposed 
a functional writing test, which meas- 
ured, not an examinee’s ability to copy a 
few words, but his ability to express 
clear enough to be understood, his an- 
swers to certain questions upon the ma- 
terial being read. The functional test 
administered by educators has now en- 
tirely supplanted the oral-copying test 
administered by election officials. Since 
the test is similar to the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scales, and since these 
scales have been charged with measur- 
ing intelligence instead of silent reading, 
legal efforts were made to have the cer- 
tificates from this type of test invali- 
dated. But the highest court in the 
state has ruled both that the test is con- 
stitutional and that it measures reading 
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ability instead of intelligence. Students 
of measurement will be interested to 
hear of this use of the legal as con- 
trasted with the experimental method 
for validating mental or educational 
tests. An article to be published in the 
TreacHers CoLLece Recorp, by Drans- 
field and McCall, will give the decision 
of experimentalists as to whether such 
tests measure reading or intelligence. 
The students in Professor McCall’s class 
in measurement built in secret the addi- 
tional literacy tests adopted for use in 
the last election. 


ENGLISH 


An exhibit of stage models represent- 
ing the various periods in the develop- 
ment of drama, made by students in 
English B, was on view in Room 322 at 
the time of the Alumni Home-coming 
Day, February 12. 

Miss Jessica Hill has returned from a 
half-year of sabbatical leave in Europe, 
spent in part in Sicily and the Italian 
hill towns. During Miss Hill’s absence, 
her sections of English B were in charge 
of Mrs. George Easterbrook. 

During the Winter Session, Professor 
Franklin T. Baker gave a course on the 
Teaching of Composition to a large 
group of colored students, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mr. Milton M. Smith, of the 
Horace Mann Boys’ School, lectured in 
this course on the staging of school 
plays, and Miss Ida Jewett lectured on 
standard tests and measurements in 
English. 

Students in Professor Allan Abbott’s 
courses have been making a study of 
composition material from the Washing- 
ton Irving High School and the Walton 
Junior-Senior High School. Standard- 
ized sets of compositions from each of 
these studies are now nearing comple- 
tion. 

Mr. Milton M. Smith is offering, for 
the Spring Session, a course in school 
play production, which has been much 
in demand during the past Summer Ses- 
sions. 

An article in The New Republic on 
the Abbott-Trabue Exercises for Judg- 


ing Poetry, under the title “Pegasus in 
the Paddock,” has brought a consid- 
erable correspondence regarding the 
tests, not only from schools and col- 
leges, but from farms, business houses, 
and elsewhere. 

The general examination in English 
subject-matter was taken in January by 
seventy-eight candidates, sixty of whom 
passed. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Miss Bertha E. Shapleigh gave two 
demonstration-lectures before the In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences in January. 
Her subject on January 12 was “Fruits, 
Salads and Desserts” and on January 19 
“Soups and Entrées.” Two hundred 
and fifty attended the first lecture and 
three hundred, the second. 

Mrs. Lilian M. Gunn spoke at the 
Scudder School assembly January 14 on 
“What Do You Eat for Lunch and 
Why ?” 

Miss Anna Barrows gave a demonstra- 
tion lecture on January 21 before the 
Parents’ Association of the Morning- 
side Presbyterian Church. 

Professor May B. Van Arsdale at- 
tended a joint meeting of the New York 
State Council of Farms and Markets 
and the State Agricultural Society at 
Albany on January 21 and 22. 

Professor Van Arsdale and Miss Dor- 
othy E. Shank have written an article 
for McCall’s Magazine entitled, “Who 
Makes Your Daily Bread?” In this ar- 
ticle the shorter process of making bread 
with a starter is described. Experi- 
ments with this process have been car- 
ried on in Investigation Cookery dur- 
ing the past year. 


HISTORY 


Dr. Mary E. Townsend, instructor in 
history, is on leave for the Spring Term. 
Dr. Townsend sailed for Germany on 
February 12 to complete her researches 
in German Colonialism, begun several 
years ago with her doctoral dissertation. 
She will work at the Colonial Institute 
in Hamburg as well as in the other 
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Hansa towns, and later on in the Ar- 
chives in Berlin. 

Miss Frances Morehouse, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, takes Dr. Town- 
send’s work, 

Mrs. Louise K. Rosett is part-time 
instructor in history this term. Mrs. 
Rosett is the wife of Dr. Joshua 
Rosett, of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


The Horace Mann Parents’ Associa- 
tion is planning a course in parliamen- 
tary law to be given this semester. 

In connection with the American his- 
tory lessons, groups of Horace Mann 
children are visiting the new American 
wing in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, accompanied by their teachers and 
Miss Belle Boas, head of the fine arts 
department of the Horace Mann School. 

A Happy School Year, by Miss Alice 
Dalgliesh, of the Horace Mann Kinder- 
garten, has just come from the press of 
Rand, McNally Company. 

On January 12, Mr. Henry C. Pear- 
son, principal of the Horace Mann 
School, gave a lecture to the Woman’s 
Town Club on “Some of the New Ten- 
dencies in Education.” 

On January 23 several members of the 
Senior class, in connection with their 
science work with Miss Clara B. Kirch- 
wey and Mr. Alton I. Lockhart, gave 
an illustrated lecture to the school on 
the eclipse, using slides which they had 
prepared for this purpose. This was 
followed by an animated motion pic- 
ture showing the revolutions of the sun, 
the moon, and the earth. 

Miss Helen G. Russell, of the mathe- 
matics department, has apparently dis- 
covered a serious rival of the cross-word 
puzzle. As a result of skillful manipula- 
tion on the part of her pupils, startling 
figures appear upon the graph sheet. So 
much interest has been aroused by this 
work that the Fourth Year students are 
busily engaged in inventing puzzles to 
be solved by those of the Third Year. 
More space will be given to this later. 

Dr. Harry Overstreet, head of the de- 


partment of philosophy of the College 
of the City of New York, gave an illu- 
minating address to the combined staff 
of the Horace Mann School on the af- 
ternoon of January 15. He spoke spe- 
cifically of several techniques of in- 
fluencing human behavior, and left with 
his audience a definite desire to continue 
study along these lines. This was one 
of a series of lectures on the general 
subject, “Character Education,” which 
has been arranged this year for the 
Horace Mann staff. 

An elective unit course on Human Re- 
lationships by Miss Laura B. Crandon, 
one of the regular High School teachers, 
offered to the Seniors, has been chosen 
by two-thirds of the entire class. 

At a recent meeting of the Parents’ 
Association Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
spoke on the subject of “Education for 
Peace.” He said in part: “If we cannot 
find international substitutes for war, 
we are foredoomed to fall from one in- 
ternational catastrophe into another, 
which will mean the destruction of civ- 
ilization. War has become a contest 
between populations. Nobody can es- 
cape. The question of war is a ques- 
tion for the children as much as for any 
of us. It is an educational problem. 
The solution does not lie primarily in 
the administrative business, but in the 
thinking of the people....At the 
present time children do not seem very 
important factors in the international 
situation but in the long run every- 
thing will depend upon how they have 
been trained to think in the family and 
in the school about international ques- 
tions. ... The aloofness and size of 
America make it psychologically difficult 
for new ideas to percolate down into the 
minds of the great mass of our popula- 
tion. Our international problem is simply 
to put into international relationships 
that same spirit of codperation that we 
are trying to teach the children in the 
home and in the school. . . . All social 
progress can be defined as the carrying 
over in the era of human relationships 
from force to codperation. This is true of 
family life, of the school, and of reli- 
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gion. Humanity faces the next great 
step—that of carrying the principle 
over into international relationships. . . 
The greatest task of all is to furnish 
international substitutes for war. We 
can approach the training of our chil- 
dren along that line and make them see 
what the great problem of this genera- 
tion is. We can begin to break down 
national, racial, and religious prejudices. 
We have here in New York City all 
phases of the things that make war, in 
our racial, national and religious preju- 
dices. We can start by teaching that 
every man is to be valued as an indi- 
vidual. . . . Children are not naturally 
prejudiced. They do not feel the race 
question. They catch it from us We 
can make this world a more decent place 
internationally—we can begin in our 
homes to make our children think in 
terms of international codperation.” 


HOUSE MANAGEMENT 


During National Thrift Week the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs set aside 
January 22 as Budget Day, and on 
that afternoon Miss Lydia Ray Bal- 
derston gave a demonstration lecture in 
the Wanamaker auditorium to a group 
composed of club women and members 
of private schools. She was assisted 
in her demonstration by Miss Eva Wil- 
son, and presented facts on the care 
and upkeep of furniture as a factor in 
budgeting from the viewpoint of daily 
saving produced by care. 

Professor Emma H. Gunther, as chair- 
man of the Educational Policies Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
University Women, gave a talk at the 
South Norwalk branch at their January 
meeting. 

Mr. Philip Youtz, special lecturer in 
house management on the architectural 
aspects of house planning, at the close 
of the course conducted his class 
through the new American wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum, interpreting the 
exhibit as a special study of those ele- 
ments which can be applied to modern 
American homes. 
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An evening meeting was held in Janu- 
ary for all students of house manage- 
ment to have presented to them by the 
Education Bureau of New York Edison 
Company, under the direction of Miss 
Alexander, an unusually good educa- 
tional film on lighting in the home and 
the use of labor-saving devices. 

A lecture of marked interest was re- 
cently given by Mrs. Dorcas Boardman, 
director of the Scientific Housekeeping 
Bureau of New York City, in which she 
presented their method of making a job 
analysis of duties in the home and the 
resulting schedules and organization of 
necessary work. 

Miss Balderston and Miss Wilson 
have recently been guests of the prac- 
tice house, Vinal Cottage, of the Con- 
necticut College for Women, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, and also at the Pris- 
cilla Proving Plant, Boston, where ex- 
perimentation of household equipment 
is being tried. While in Boston Miss 
Wilson gave a talk at the Garland 
School of Homemaking. 

Word has just come from Mrs. Anne 
Stewart regarding her work in house 
management at Ming Deh School, Nan- 
king, China, and the interesting experi- 
ences she has had in transforming the 
Gate House into a practice center for 
the students. 

Messages have come from Mrs, Anne 
Gilchrist Strong, director at Otago Col- 
lege, Dunedin, New Zealand, outlining 
the South Seas Exhibit which they are 
planning to open in November of this 
year, and asking for codperation in fur- 
nishing specific exhibits representing 
American equipment and methods in 
housekeeping. 

Miss T. Zee, a graduate of Ginling 
College, Nanking, who while here was 
especially interested in the adaptation of 
various American methods to Chinese 
homes, is now Mrs. Way-Sung New. 
She is living in Shanghai, where she is 
active in community work. 

Miss E. Adelaide Crane, a former stu- 
dent in house management, has been 
appointed director of the new Women’s 
Faculty Club Rooms, which occupy the 
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north wing of Johnson Hall, the new 
dormitory for women of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Cora Winchell visited col- 
leges on the Pacific coast during the 
month of January. Her visits included 
the University of Washington, the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, the Univer- 
sity of California and the Southern 
Branch of the University at Los Angeles. 
On her return trip she visited the public 
schools of Denver. 

Professor Anna M. Cooley spent sev- 
eral weeks before Christmas visit- 
ing schools and colleges in the Middle 
West. She visited Indiana University, 
Purdue University, University of Mis- 
souri, Stevens College, Washington Uni- 
versity, and several schools. From De- 
cember 10 to 12 she attended the Na- 
tional Vocational Education Conference 
at Indianapolis. 

Professor Cooley has been participat- 
ing in the extramural courses given at 
Yonkers, New York, for teachers regis- 
tered in the course on the Junior High 
School Curriculum. 

Miss Annette T. Herr addressed the 
members of the House Council of the 
East Harlem Nursing and Health Dem- 
onstration Center at a meeting held in 
December. The topic for discussion at 
that meeting was “The Place of Home- 
making in the Community Health Pro- 
gram.” 


KINDERGARTEN—FIRST GRADE 


Professor Patty S. Hill, who has been 
traveling in Europe during the past 
semester, has returned to the College 
for the Spring Session. 

Miss Mary Reed has been asked to 
advise with the Kindergarten-Primary 
Curriculum Committee of the Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, public schools. 

Several members of the kindergarten 
staff have given lectures recently: Miss 
Alice G. Thorn gave a series of lectures 
on music at Hartford, Connecticut; Miss 
E. Mae Raymond spoke before the early 


elementary department and the princi- 
pals of the schools of Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, on “The Nursery School”; Miss 
Alice Dalgleish gave a lecture in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, on “Literature for 
the Kindergarten,” and in Hackensack, 
New Jersey, on “Industrial Arts for the 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades.” 

The second series of radio talks to 
mothers is proving highly successful. 
The general subject is “Character Build- 
ing,” and the speakers and subjects are 
as follows: Professor William H. Kil- 
patrick, “How to Build Character.” 
Miss Ruth Andrus, “The Place of Pun- 
ishment and Reward in the Education 
of Children.” Mr. Roy W. Hatch, 
“Training in Citizenship in the Earlier 
Years.” Miss Marion Walker, “The Im- 
portance of Right Habits in Childhood.” 
Miss Mary E. Rankin, “How Children’s 
Play Activities Affect Moral Conduct.” 
Miss Agnes Burke, “Problems of Disci- 
pline.” Miss Ethel B. Waring, “How 
Children Acquire Standards of Behav- 
ior.” Miss Mary C. Jones, “Children’s 
Fears and How They May Be Re- 
moved.” Dr. Bess V. Cunningham, 
“The Effect of Children’s Surroundings 
on Character Building.” Professor 
Patty S. Hill, “What Grown-Ups May 
Learn from Children.” 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Recent publications of members of 
the Lincoln School staff include: “His- 
tory in the Junior High School,” by 
Daniel C. Knowlton in the Historical 
Outlook for January; “Discussion of 
Papers Presented at the Convocation of 
the University of New York, Albany, 
October, 1924,” by Otis W. Caldwell in 
School and Society, December 27, 1924; 
“New Type Geometry Examination,” by 
Vera Sanford in Mathematics Teacher 
for January. 

Under the provisions of the fund de- 
scribed in this column in February, Miss 
Katharine L. Keelor has been added to 
the list of members of the staff who 
will go abroad this summer to visit and 
to study conditions which may be of 
use in school work. 
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Dr. Knowlton has been reappointed a 
member of the board of editors of the 
Historical Outlook. He held conferences 
recently with Radnor Township, Penn- 
sylvania, teachers on the junior and 
senior high school curriculum. 

Dr. Caldwell addressed the Women’s 
Club of Rochester, N.Y., at their City 
Wide Junior High School Conference. 

Miss E. Leona Vincent has accepted a 
position in research in the Palmer 
School, Detroit, Michigan, to begin this 
semester. 

Mr. John R. Clark has been in Den- 
ver at the invitation of the Board of 
Education to confer on the revised 
course of study in mathematics. 


MATHEMATICS 


The second volume of Professor Da- 
vid Eugene Smith’s History of Mathe- 
matics has just appeared. It is published 
by Ginn and Company. It is devoted 
to the development of the various spe- 
cial topics of elementary mathematics. 

Professor Clifford B. Upton spoke on 
February 6 before the teachers of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, on “The Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic in the Primary 
Grades.” Professor Upton also spoke at 
Cincinnati on February 21 before the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics on “The Relation of Standardized 
Tests to the Reorganization of Cur- 
ricula in Mathematics.” He also at- 
tended the conferences of the N.E.A. 
Committee on Arithmetic, of which he 
is a member. 

Dr. W. D. Reeve> spoke at Washing- 
ton, D.C., on January 30 before two 
different sections of an all-day city 
teachers’ institute on the subject of 
“Some Practical Experiences in Organ- 
izing a Course in General Mathematics 
for the Ninth Year.” One of the sec- 
tions met at Dunbar High School and 
the other at Central High School. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Several new courses will be offered 
during the coming Summer Session. 
Special attention will be given to music 
in the junior high school, methods of 
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teaching theory in the junior and senior 
high school, and acoustics for teachers of 
music. Other courses, in the total of al- 
most fifty, include a course in Creative 
Music and one in Musical Material for 
Festivals and Special Occasions by Mrs. 
Satis H. Coleman, of the Lincoln School. 
The latter course will present the prin- 
ciples of selection, with application to a 
large body of material; cantatas, operas, 
original pageants, musical plays and en- 
tertainments. Other new courses will 
be: Teaching of High School Music, 
by Mr. John W. Beattie, of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, Lan- 
sing, Michigan; Supervising and Teach- 
ing of Instrumental Music in Schools, 
by Mr. Jay W. Fay, supervisor of mu- 
sic, Louisville, Kentucky ; Piano Instruc- 
tion, by Mrs. Margaret Zerbe Cowl, and 
Mr. L. L. Iltis, of the University of 
Wisconsin; also a course in Woodwind 
and Brass Instruction. 

On January 23 a group of ten stu- 
dents from the North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, visited the classes in music educa- 
tion. They were entertained by stu- 
dents of the Advanced Problems class, 
who outlined the progress made in their 
various lines of work during the semes 
ter. 

The annual conference of the music 
department, held on Home-Coming 
Day, February 12, was well attended by 
alumni and students. Mr. Louis Mohler, 
president of the section, opened the 
meeting with an address on “The Alum- 
nus of To-day.” Mr. Louis Lambert, of 
the Training School for Teachers in 
New York, spoke on “Preparing the 
Young Grade Teachers for Teaching 
Music in Public Schools.” Other ad 
dresses were: “Phases of Music Appre 
ciation Taught in Junior High School,” 
by Lilla B. Pitts, Supervisor of Music, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, and “Phases of 
Theory Taught in Junior High School,” 
by Mr. Vincent Jones, of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Professor 
Peter W. Dykema concluded the pro- 
gram, speaking on “The Alumnus of the 
Future.” 
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It is hoped that in the April number 
of the Teacners Coriece ReEcorpD an- 
nouncement can be made of the winner 
of the Teachers College Song Contest. 
The committee of the Faculty chosen to 
judge the texts submitted consists of 
Professor Franklin T. Baker, Professor 
Allan Abbott, and Professor Peter W. 
Dykema. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Dr. W. C. Bagley, accompanied by his 
family, left New York City January 22 
on the President Garfield, sailing for 
San Francisco by way of the Panama 
Canal. Professor Bagley is on leave of 
absence for the Spring Session, and is 
expecting to continue ghe direction of 
the curriculum study which he is con- 
ducting for the state of California. 

On January 14, the Teacher Training 
League held a meeting 1 honor of Pro- 
fessor Bagley before 1,3 departure for 
California. 

Professor Thomas Alexander at- 
tended the Semi-Centei .ial Celebration 
of the founding of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers at Nashville, Tennes- 
see. On February 15 he delivered the 
address at the dedication of the new 
demonstration school building which 
was recently completed at a cost of 
one million deliars. 

The State Department of Education 
of Louisiana has published the report 
of the survey of the institutions engaged 
in the preparation of teachers for the 
state. The study was made under the 
general direction of the Louisiana 
State Board of Education by Professor 
W. C. Bagley and Professor Thomas 
Alexander, of Teachers College, and Mr. 
John M. Foote, State Supervisor of 
Elementary Education for Louisiana. 

Miss Rosamond Root recently vis- 
ited the State Normal School at Tow- 
son, Maryland, where she addressed the 
student body. Her topic was “Teaching 
as a Profession.” 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor Lillian Hudson has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Council of the 


Bellevue Yorkville wemonstration of 
the Milbank Foundation. Professor 
Hudson and Miss Jane C. Allen have 
been invited to make a preliminary 
study of the work carried on in Catta- 
raugus County with a view to ascertain- 
ing its fitness as a field for training of 
Public Health Nurses and for a study 
of rural health problems. 

Professor Isabel M. Stewart attended 
the annual meeting in January of the 
Maryland State Nurses Association and 
gave two talks on teaching. 

Miss Maude Muse gave a lecture 
on psychology at the Institute of the 
New York State League of Nursing 
Education early in February. 

Miss Helena Stewart, who has re- 
cently completed her work for the A.M. 
degree, has been appointed as associate 
in the new educational clinic which is 
being developed at Teachers College. 

Miss Anna Wolf, class of 1916, dean 
of the school of nursing of Union Medi- 
cal College, Peking, has been given a 
year’s leave of absence, and has returned 
to America. Part of her time will be 
spent in further study of some aspects 
of nursing education. 

Miss Louise Beaty, who has been as- 
sisting on the teaching staff of the Pe- 
king School, has also returned, and Miss 
Ida Downs has taken her place. 

Miss Grace Allison, class of 1915, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Samaritan Hospital of Troy, New York. 

Miss Harriet Bailey, class of 1909, and 
Miss Corinna French, class of 1922, have 
been appointed nursing school inspectors 
by the Education Department of New 
York State. 

Miss Elsa Maurer has resigned her 
position as dean of the nursing school, 
Baylor University, Dallas, and has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of 
nurses, Homeopathic Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Miss Helen Zurawski, class of 1921, 
has been appointed educational director 
of the Nursing Service of the Henry 
Street Settlement. Miss Emilie Robson, 
who has held this ; osition on the Henry 
Street staff for some years, has been 
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appointed by the Committee on Dispen- 
sary Development of the United Hos- 
pitals of New York City, to make a 
study on “The Place of the Nurse and 
the Nursing Service in the Dispensary” 
with a view of seeing what educational 
possibilities can be developed in this 
field. Miss Robson will continue some 
of her work at Teachers College. 

Miss Helen Wood writes from the 
University of Rochester that the new 
School of Nursing, of which she is the 
director, is just opening its work for 
the registration of students. 

Miss Katharine Kimmick, who is di- 
rector of the new Nursing School of the 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, writes 
also of the approaching completion of 
their new Educational Building and 
nurses’ residence, and the admission of 
the first class in February. Miss Mabel 
McNeel, who received her B.S. degree 
in February, 1925, is joining the staff 
of this school. 

Miss Nina D. Gage was appointed by 
the International Institute of Teachers 
College as supervisor of the group of 
foreign students in nursing education. 
Her long experience in China enables 
her to give them invaluable advice and 
assistance. 


NUTRITION 


In December at the Washington meet- 
ing of the Federation of American So- 
cieties for Experimental Biology, Pro- 
fessor H. C. Sherman was elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of Biologi- 
cal Chemists for the coming year. On 
December 30 at the morning session of 
the Society, Professor Sherman and Dr. 
F. L. MacLeod presented a paper on 
“The Calcium Content of the Body in 
Relation to Age, Growth and Food.” 

At the January meeting of the New 
York Section of the American Chemical 
Society, Dr. Alfred Hess gave a paper 
on the effects of ultra-violet irradia- 
tion upon food and other substances. 
The discussion of the paper was opened 
by Professor Sherman. 

Professor Mary S. Rose and Profes- 
sor MacLeod presented a paper at the 
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Washington meeting of the American 
Physiological Society on “A Comparison 
of the Basal Metabolism of Normal 
Women with Present Prediction Stand- 
ards.” 

On January 14 Professor Rose ad- 
dressed the Preventive Dentistry Section 
of the First District Dental Society of 
New York on “Nutrition in Relation 
to the Teeth.” The paper was dis- 
cussed by Miss: Lucy Gillett of the New 
York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. 

At a meeting of the Federation for 
Child Study on January 26 Professor 
Rose spoke on “Training the Child to 
Eat.” 

At the Wasiington meeting of the 
American Society of Biological Chem- 
ists Professor MacLeod was elected to 
membership in the Society. 


PHILOSOPKRY OF EDUCATION 


On December 16 Professor William H. 
Kilpatrick met,with the faculty of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College in 
Amherst in conference on the improve- 
ment of instruction. On January 24 
he met with the faculty of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College at Lansing for 
the same purpose. 

Professor Kilpatrick spent the week 
of January 26 in Des Moines, Iowa, 
lecturing twice daily to the public school 
teachers. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Word has come from Honolulu that 
Dr. and Mrs. Jesse D. Williams have 
thus far had a very enjoyable trip. 
They were met and taken about the 
Island by members of the families 
of two former students of Teachers Col- 
lege. 

In the November issue of The Discob- 
olus, there appears an article on “Ob- 
jectives of Rhythmic Expression in 
Physical Education,” by Professor Ger- 
trude K. Colby. 

The Wood-Rowell Health and Growth 
Record Form has recently come from 
the press of the Bureau of Publications, 
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Teachers College. This is a combination 
of a simple but comprehensive record 
of a health examination, with a weight 
record and weight graph, of a standard 
filing size. It is suitable not only for 
ordinary school health work but for 
fresh-air classes and other special classes 
or individuals where a frequent weight 
record is needed. By a special device it 
is possible to keep an individual weight 
standard for the individual. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


The Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
ers College has recently published a bul- 
letin by Professor Walter H. Eddy, 
entitled An Outline of the Principles of 
Hydrogen lon Measurement: Together 
with Their Application to Respiration. 
This bulletin discusses certain modern 
viewpoints of nutrition involving an 
understanding of the principles of hy- 
drogen ion measurement. Such data are 
difficult of access to students of nutri- 
tion, or in the textbooks to which they 
might be referred, are couched in lan- 
guage difficult of comprehension. The 
bulletin is aimed to supply this infor- 
mation in simplified form. 


SECOND COLUMBIA-UNIVERSITY 
OF PARIS GROUP 


The 1925 Columbia-University of 
Paris Group, consisting of twenty-four 
students under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Albert Meras, sailed January 24 
on the S.S. Savoie for a period of study 
at the Sorbonne. This is the second 
group to have the advantages of the 
official arrangement made in 1924, with 
the University of Paris and the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction, whereby 
Teachers College presents a program of 
coéperative graduate study at Columbia 
University and the University of Paris. 
It offers to candidates for the Master’s 
degree an opportunity for studying the 
French language and literature part of 
the time at Teachers College and part 
of the time at the Sorbonne. 

On january 22 at four o’clock the 
faculties and the department of French 


of Teachers College gave a reception in 
Milbank Chapel in honor of the group. 
Addresses were given by Dr. J. J. 
Champenois, director in the United 
States of French Universities, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor Da- 
vid Eugene Smith, and Professor Wil- 
liam F. Russell. Dean Russell presided, 

The 1924 group was most cordially 
received in government, literary, uni- 
versity and social circles in Paris, and 
it is expected that the 1925 group will 
have equal opportunity to profit by the 
unusual privileges and courtesies ex- 
tended them by France. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs and Pro- 
fessor Frank M. McMurry are engaged 
in making an informal study of the 
Scarborough School at Scarborough, 
New York, with a view to formulating 
a program for its development. 

Three reports prepared by members 
of the junior high school organization 
and administration class in the summer 
of 1924 on the curricula of the junior 
high school were published in the De- 
cember number of Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision. 

At the request of the principal, Pro- 
fessor Elbert K. Fretwell made a study 
of the extra-curricular activities of the 
East Stroudsburg (Pennsylvania) Nor- 
mal School. With the codperation of 
the entire school he was able to com- 
plete the development of a constructive 
program of all its extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and on January 5 he presented 
a report to the school. Professor Fret- 
well has also been engaged in working 
out a program of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities in a group of Kentucky high 
schools, working under the direction of 
the superintendent of schools at Win- 
chester. At Yonkers, New York, he 
spent two days developing similar plans 
for organizing and administering extra- 
curricular activities of junior high 
schools. 

Under the direction of Miss Maxie N. 
Woodring the students in her course in 
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general methods of teaching for sec- 
ondary schools have issued several num- 
bers of The High School Teacher, a 
publication prepared by members of 
the class. They used for their watch- 
word, “A well-prepared teacher for 
every classroom!” 

Professor Briggs spent ten days in 
Texas advising with various high 
schools throughout the state on pro- 
grams of study for junior high schools. 
He visited schools at San Antonio, 
Fort Worth, Houston, and spent a day 
at the Huntsville State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Following the discussions of the high 
school population and of adolescence, 
Dr. Ben D. Wood, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, directed the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Secondary Group to a plan 
for personnel study. 

Before the close of the Winter Session 
students in the major course for heads 
of departments spent a day in the high 
school at Scarsdale, New York, study- 
ing the direct application of the Dalton 
Plan under the direction of Mr. Ralph 
I. Underhill, the principal. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


CoLLEGE SWIMMERS VAN- 
QUISH BARNARD 


TEACHERS 


Scoring a victory by a narrow mar- 
gin in the 1oo-yard relay race, the 
Teachers College swimming team, the 
last entry on the program, defeated 
Barnard in the second of the two dual 
meets for the Vanderwater Cup held in 
the Teachers College pool. Up to the 
time for contesting the relay event, the 
Teachers College girls were trailing at the 
small end of a 32 to 31 score, but their 
triumph in the team competition brought 
them eight points and victory. The 
young women who composed the 
Teachers College quartet led their rivals 
by a couple of feet in 1: 46 3-5. Since 
the swimmers of Teachers College were 
successful in the earlier engagement with 
Barnard College, this victory gives them 
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possession of the (perpetual) Vander- 
water trophy for one year. 


Rurat Cius 


A large and appreciative audience 
filled the Horace Mann Auditorium for 
the Rural-Foreign program given under 
the auspices of the Rural Club of 
Teachers College, assisted by the Inter- 
national Institute Intercollegiate Cosmo- 
politan Club. The purpose of this 
meeting was to bring American and for- 
eign students together and to make 
them both realize something of the ba- 
sic importance of country life through- 
out all nations of the world. The pro- 
gram was introduced with community 
singing under the direction of Profes- 
sor Peter W. Dykema. Part One of the 
program consisted of ten-minute talks 
by foreign students on the rural and 
country life of their respective coun- 
tries; and Part Two of music, folk 
songs and folk dances. 


TEACHER TRAINING LEAGUE 


On January 14, the Teacher Train- 
ing League held a meeting in honor of 
Dr. William Bagley before his depar- 
ture for California. Professor Dykema 
led the singing. Short talks were given 
by Mr. Robert Tidwell of Alabama, 
Miss Verle Coppens of Michigan, Mr. 
R. A. Edwards of Kentucky, Mr. Ralph 
Lehman of Idaho, Mr. C. C. Chi of 
China, Mr. Walter H. Gaumnitz of 
Michigan, Miss Mary J. Meek of South 
Dakota, Mr. J. G. Flowers of Texas, 
Mr. B. C. Harrington of India, Mr. 
John Carr of North Carolina, Mr. A. S. 
Rude of South Dakota, Miss C. A. Seeds 
of California, and Mr. Newton B. 
Smith of Louisiana. Dr. Bagley gave 
a short talk in which he expressed his 
appreciation of the sentiment and high 
regard voiced by those on the program. 
He also delighted his students by let- 
ting them know what a warm place 
they hold in his affections. At the 
close of his talk Dr. Bagley was pre- 
sented with a beautiful traveling kit. 
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THE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President: Dr. Georce H. Reavis, Dean, School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1st Vice-President: Dr. FaANNie W. Duwy, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College. 

and Vice-President: Miss Liti1an Hunpson, Assistant Professor of Nursing Edu- 
cation, Teachers College. 

Recording Secretary: Miss AcNes Burke, Instructor, Kindergarten Education, 
Teachers College. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss Evita E. Swan, Executive Secretary, Student 
Organizations, Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynotps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers 
College. 

Members-at-Large: Dr. Epwarp S. Evenpen, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College. 
Mr. Frank PIcKELL, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 
Miss M. AnNnrE GRACE, 300 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Alumni Trustees: Dr. Epwix C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Miss RoxaNA STEELE, Director of Training of Supervisors, Western 
State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. 


Address all communications to Rotto G. Reynoxps, Field Secretary, 
Teachers College, New York City. 


LOCAL ALUMNI CLUBS 
ALUMNI CLUB CHARTERS 


Charters for the South Bend, Pitts- 
burgh, Macon, Kansas City, Connecti- 
cut, Maine, and Indiana Clubs have 
been made and forwarded to the secre- 
taries of these clubs. Other charters 
will be made as soon as the neces- 
sary information is received from the 
clubs. Be sure to state the exact name 
of your club and the date of organi- 
zation. 


THe VERMONT CLUB 


At the regular meeting of the Ver- 
mont branch of the Teachers College 
Alumni Association the following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Mr. E. A. Boak, superinten- 
dent of schools, Windsor, Vermont; 
vice-president, Miss Mary M. Patrick, 
Burlington, Vermont; and _secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Mary B. Sullivan, 
Castleton Normal School, Castleton, 
Vermont. 
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Tue Boston Crus EnTerTAIns DEAN 
RUSSELL 


One hundred and thirteen former stu- 
dents of Teachers College were present 
at a dinner given by the Boston Local 
Alumni Club in honor of Dean Russell 
in the Westminster Hotel, Boston, De- 
cember 12. Among the guests were 
Dean Holmes of the School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University; Dean Wilde 
of the School of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity; Dean Arnold of Simmons Col- 
lege, and Dr. Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education. Dean Russell 
spoke on the need of professional train- 
ing for teachers. 


CLAss OF 1918 


Corresponding Secretary, Helen Mil- 
dred Owen, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Avis Austin is teaching foods in the 
high school at New Brunswick, N.J. 

Elizabeth J. Davidson is secretary of 
religious education at Teachers College. 

Gladys Shafer Doyle (Mrs. Charles F. 
Doyle) is living in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia. Her address is 932 South Madison 
Avenue. 

Vera Fanning is teaching the fifth 
grade at Riverhead, Long Island. 

Margaret Ritchie is teaching foods in 
Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. She is also acting as assist- 
ant to Dean Cooper of the home eco- 
nomics department there. 

Marion Ballou Rust (Mrs. John Ja- 
cob Rust) writes that outside of taking 
care of her home and necessary social 
duties, she has no special activities. Her 
address is 76 Caryl Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 

Faye I. Hamilton is a lecturer for the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the New 
York Edison Company. 

Dorothy Anderson Storms was mar- 
ried on June 11, 1919, to Christopher 
Shearer. Before her marriage she did 
mechanical drafting for a year for Bab- 
cock and Wilcox Company, Bayonne, 
N.J. Her son, Robert Christopher 
Shearer, was born November 29, 1920. 
Her address is Williamsville, N.Y. 
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MISS CRABBS’ APPOINTMENT 


Miss Lelah M. Crabbs, BS., M.A., 
Teachers College, has joined the Health 
Education Division of the American 
Child Health Association, as staff asso- 
ciate. A trained kindergartner, with a 
diploma in kindergarten supervision 
from Teachers College, Miss Crabbs has 
also had wide experience as principal of 
an elementary school and organizer of 
primary demonstration schools. In ad- 
dition to the work which Miss Crabbs 
will do with this association, she will 
continue her work at Teachers College, 
where she is lecturer in elementary edu- 
cation. 


WILLIAM P. LOOMIS GOES TO 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. William Penn Loomis has ac- 
cepted an appointment as professor of 
industrial education at the State College 
of Pennsylvania. For the past seven 
years Mr. Loomis has been state super- 
visor of industrial education of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Loomis was graduated from the 
electrical engineering course at the 
State College in 1910. He has pursued 
his graduate study at Teachers College, 
receiving the Master’s degree in October, 
1923. 

After his graduation from State Col- 
lege, Mr. Loomis taught for two years 
in that college. He then became assist 
ant supervisor of manual training and 
mechanical drawing at McKeesport, and 
later instructor in science and mechani- 
cal drawing at the Harrisburg Technical 
High School and instructor in mechani- 
cal drawing at the Harrisburg Continua- 
tion School. During the summers of 1915 
and 1916 he taught in the State Train- 
ing School for Continuation Teachers, 
and in 1917 he became state supervisor 
of industrial education. 

Mr. Loomis has written many techni- 
cal articles and pamphlets for the State 
Department of Public Instruction and 
was for three years editor of the News 
Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Society for 
Vocational Education. 
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TEACHERS CoLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, MARCH 1925 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF CANDIDATES 


The following persons have been nominated for the positions indicated on the 


accompanying ballot: 


EDITH A. BARNARD 

A.B. University of Michigan, 1903; 
M.A. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1920. 

Teacher, Elementary Schools, Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; Junior High School, 
Evanston, Ill.; High School, Marquette, 
Mich.; Instructor, State Normal School, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 1911-19; In- 
structor, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Department of Secondary 
Education, 1920-23; Instructor in Sum- 
mer Sessions, Teachers College, Detroit, 
Mich., 1921; Johns Hopkins University, 
1922; Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1923; Dean of Women, State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Mo., 1923-. 


CLARENCE G. COOPER 


B.S. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1911. Teacher Rural Schools, 
Baltimore County, Md., 1902-05; Prin- 
cipal, graded schools, 1905-09; Critic 
Teacher, Speyer School, 1909-10; Prin- 
cipal, Pimlico School, 1911-12; Super- 
visor of Rural Schools, Baltimore 
County, Md., 1912-17; Assistant Su- 
perintendent in charge of Rural Schools, 
1917-20; Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore County, Md., 1920-. 


BESSIE LEE GAMBRILL 


A.B. Western Maryland College, 
1902; M.A. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1911; Ph.D. 1922. 

Teacher, Public Schools of Maryland, 
1903-10; Professor, Department of 
Education, Alfred College, 1011-14; 
Associate Director, Summer Session, 
Alfred University, 1914; Head, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J., 1916-23; As- 
sistant Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Yale University, 1923-. 

Member at large, Teachers College 
Alumni Association, 1922-24. 


MERCY J. HAYES 


B.S. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1921; M.A. 1922. 
Teacher and Principal, Public Schools, 


Detroit, Mich., 1899-1911; General Su- 
pervisor in charge of Playgrounds and 
Department of Special Education, 1911- 
1913; Principal, Crosman School, 1913- 
1919; Principal, Hutchins Junior High 
School, 1921-24. 

LILLIAN A. HUDSON 


BS. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1917; M.A. 1918. 

Teacher, Elementary School, Canada, 
1903-07; Assistant, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1917; Educational 
Director, Visiting Nurse Service, Henry 
Street Settlement, 1918-19; Instructor, 
Nursing and Health Department, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Wniversity, 1918- 
23. Assistant Professor, 1923-. 

Second Vice-President, Alumni Asso- 
ciation, 1923-25. 

MARY B. HULSIZER 


A.B. Oberlin College, 1912; M.A. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1922. 

Director, Physical Education, Y. W. 
C. A., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1912-13; 
St. Paul, Minn., 1913-16; Supervisor, 
Visiting Nurse Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1920-21; Special Supervisor of 
School Nursing, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1922-23; Instructor, 
Nursing Education, 1923-. 

LOIS HAYDEN MEEK 


A.B. George Washington University, 
1921; M.A. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1922; Ph.D. 1924. 

Teacher, public elementary schools, 
Washington, D. C., 1912-17; Demon- 
stration Teacher and Supervisor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1917-21; Instructor in 
Education, University of Virginia, Sum- 
mer Quarter 1918-23; Assistant in Nor- 
mal School Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1922-23. Educa- 
tional Secretary, American Association 
of University Women, 10924-. 

ALICE M. PAINE 


B.S. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1908; M.A. rors. 
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Teacher, Elementary Schools, Winona, 
Minn., 1900-03; Assistant in State Nor- 
mal School, Winona, Minn., 1903-05; 
Director of Summer Play School, New 
York, 1920; Instructor in Demonstra- 
tion School, Teachers College, Summers 
of 191r and 1912; Teacher in Ele- 
mentary Department, Ethical Culture 
School, New York City, 1906-. 


ROLLO G. REYNOLDS 


A.B. Dartmouth, 1910; M.A. Teach- 
ers College 1920; Ph.D., 1923. 

Instructor Juniata College, Hunting- 
don, Pa., 1910-11; Principal, Elementary 
School, Cambridge, Vt., 1911-12; Prin- 
cipal, High School, Stowe, Vt., 1912-14; 
Principal, High School, Morrisville, Vt., 


1914-15; Executive Secretary, State 
Board of Education, Montpelier, Vt., 
1915-17; Director, Vail Agricultural 


School, Lyndon, Vt., 1917-19; Associate, 
Department of Educational Administra- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1920-21; Field Secretary, Alumni 
Association, 1921-25; Director, Bureau 


of Educational Service, and Assistant . 


Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1922-. Sec- 
retary, Teachers College 1924-. 


ZENOS E. SCOTT 


B.S. Moores Hill College, 1910; M.A. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1913. 

Teacher and Principal, Elementary 
Schools of Indiana, 1900-07; Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Rising Sun, Ind., 
1908-09; Superintendent of Schools, 
Millville, N. J., 1913-14; Asbury Park, 
N. J., 1914-15; Assistant Commissioner 
of Elementary Education, N. J., 1915- 
19; Superintendent of Schools, New- 
ton, N. J., 1919-20; Superintendent of 
Schools, Louisville, Ky., 1920-23; In- 
structor in Elementary Education, Sum- 
mer Sessions, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1920-23; Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass., 
1923-. 

I. JEWELL SIMPSON 

A.B. Western Maryland College, 1899; 
M.A. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1924. 

Teacher, State Training School for 
Feeble Minded Children, Maryland, 
1908-11; Teacher, Elementary and High 
School, Westminster, Md., 1914-16; Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Schools, Carroll 
[Continued on page 624] 
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ALUMNI BALLOT 


It is your privilege and duty to vote 
for officers of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation 
Officers are elected for two years begin- 
ning March 1, 1925. 





PRESIDENT 
[Vote for one] 


Lillian A. Hudson 
Zenos E. Scott 


[ 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
[Vote for one] 





Tear along this line 


{ ] Clarence G. Cooper 

[-] Bessie Lee Gambrill 

[| Mary B. Hulsizer 

[] Alice M. Paine 

[ } George E. Walk 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
(-] Edith E. Swan 
TREASURER 
[] Rollo G. Reynolds 
ALUMNI TRUSTEE 

[Vote for one] 
|(_] Edith A. Barnard 
| Mercy J. Hayes 

|] Lois Hayden Meek 

| | I. Jewell Simpson 

| ] Margaret E. Wells 

| | Mary Schenck Woolman 


Mark an X in square to the left of 
your choice for each office. Vote for 
only one person under each office. Tear 
out this page and mail it to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Alumni Association, 
525 West 120th Street, New York City. 

Ballots must be received at New York 
by March zoth. 

Only members of the Alumni Associ- 
ation whose dues for the current year 
are paid are eligible to vote. 
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TEACHERS 


[Biographical Sketches of Candidates, 
continued from page 623] 
County, Md., 1916-20; Instructor, Sum- 
mer Sessions, Johns Hopkins University, 
1919, 1920, 1922; Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Educational Measurements, 
State Department of Education, Mary- 
land, 1920-23; State Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Schools, Maryland, 1923-. 
EDITH E. SWAN 

B.S. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1920. 

Assistant, Bureau of 
Service, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1918-23; Executive Secre- 
tary, Student Organizations, 1923-. 

Corresponding Secretary, Alumni As- 
sociation, 1921-25. 

GEORGE E. WALK 

A.B. Ohio Wesleyan University, 1899; 
M.A. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1911; Ph.D. New York Uni- 
versity, 1914. 

Teacher and Principal Public Schools, 
Ohio; Instructor in Foreign Language, 
W. Va. Wesleyan College, 1899-1901 ; Su- 
perintendent Public Instruction, Philip- 
pines, 1902-10; Director of Training and 
Head Department of Education, State 
Normal School, Edinboro, Pa., 1911-13; 
Principal, Training Department, Normal 
School, Paterson, N. J., 1914-18; In- 
structor, New York University, 1914-18; 
Assistant Director, School Board Service 
Division, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
1918-19; Professor of Education and 
Dean, Teachers College, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa., 1919-. 

MARGARET E. WELLS 

B.S. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1911; M.A. 1915; Ph.D., 1921. 

Teacher, Elementary Schools, Read- 
ing, Pa., 1899-1910; Department of 
Pedagogy, State Normal School, In- 
diana, Pa., 1911-12; Teacher and Super- 
visor, Speyer School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1912-14; Teacher, 
Department of Psychology, Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers, 1915-16; 
Supervisor, Primary Department, Train- 
ing School, State Normal School, War- 
rensburg, Mo., 1917; Assistant Super- 
visor of Practice, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J., 1917-19; Director of 
Practice, 1922-. 

MRS. MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN 


BS. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1907. 


Educational 
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Instructor, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1893 ; Professor, 1897- 
1912; Organizer and Director, Man- 
hattan Trade School, 1902-10; Presi- 
dent, Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, and Head of Home Eco- 
nomics, Simmons College, 1912-15; 
Specialist in Vocational Education, 
1915; War Service, 1918-19; Lecturer 
it large on Textiles and Clothing, 1920-. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Helen E. Lockwood has been 
director of the home economics depart- 
ment, State Normal School, Farming- 
ton, Maine, since September, 1923. The 
course in home economics has been 
lengthened from two to four years. 


Mr. J. L. Hypes (M.A. 1922, Rural 
Education) has held the position of as- 
sociate professor of education in the 
Connecticut Agricultural College for 
the past four years. He is now pre- 
paring a research problem on “Social 
Participation in a Rural New England 
Township,” which will be completed in 
the spring of 1925. 

Miss Edna R. Voss (M.A. 1909, di- 
ploma as Adviser of Women) was 
elected last April to the position of 
secretary of the Division of Schools and 
Hospitals, Board of National Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church. She is in 
charge of eighty-seven stations, from 
Alaska to Porto Rico, carrying a budget 
of over a million dollars. 

Miss Jessie G. Cole (M.A. 1920, di- 
ploma in Household Arts Education) 
has been in charge of the Nutrition 
Service of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health since September, 1923, 
and is lecturing before clubs and soci- 
eties, broadcasting from WGY, Schen- 
ectady, analyzing institution diets, and 
studying especially the diets of tuber- 
cular children, not only in New York 
State but also in Switzerland, France, 
and England. 

Miss Ethel Lee Parker (M.A. 1922, 
diploma in Supervision) is head of the 
Department of Teacher Training in 
Home Economics in Women’s College, 
University of Delaware. 

















ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Julius M. Winslow (graduate 
student 1910-11) is principal of the 
New York Chapter of the Knights of 
Columbus Schools at Seventh Avenue 
and 52nd Street. 


Miss Elizabeth Woodward (M.A. 
1917) is a New York State supervisor 
of immigrant education in the Division 
of Vocational and Extension Educa- 
tion at Albany. Her special territory 
for the supervision of day and evening 
classes is New York and Westchester 
County. In New York City she gives 
a course to train teachers for the work, 
and supervises an extension demonstra- 
tion privately supported for immigrant 
women. 


Miss Flora L. Cutting (M.A. 1908, 
diploma in Secondary Education) is 
teaching physical training at the Wad- 
leigh High School, New York City. 


Miss Harriet Sawyer (M.A. 10918, 
diploma in Education) has been the 
educational secretary of the Associate 
Alumnz of Vassar College since March, 
1924. She is also head of a new build- 
ing called Alumnz House, which is 
owned by the college and equipped by 
the alumne. 


Miss Harriette Melina Mills (Kinder- 
garten diploma, 1904) is conducting a 
training school for kindergarten and pri- 
mary grade teachers in New York City. 


Mr. Homer F. Dilworth (M.A. 1913, 
diploma in education) has been at the 
State Normal School, Millersville, Penn- 
sylvania, since 1912. He has been head 
of the department of English, vice- 
principal, and is at present dean of in- 
struction. 

Miss Esther Hoffman (M.A. 1919) is 
a special teacher of music in the New 
York City Schools. She supervises in 
the grades of nine schools with a total 
of 408 classes. 

Miss Ida E. Rogers (B.S. 1921) is 
supervisor of elementary grades at 


Mount Vernon, New York. Miss Rog- 
ers recently addressed the meeting of 
the Association of New England Super- 
intendents at the State House, Boston. 
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The subject of her talk was “The School 
System as a Publicity Agent.” 


Miss Ethel L. Parker has left Winona, 
Minnesota, and is now at Women’s 
College, University of Delaware. 


Mr. H. D. Vincent, who has taken 
graduate work at Teachers College sev- 
eral Summer Sessions, is now principal 
of School 16, Troy, New York, after 
having served for sixteen years as prin- 
cipal of School 3. Mr. Vincent has 
recently issued a book entitled, Twen- 
tieth Century Guide to Correct Pro- 
nunciation, published by Mentzer, Bush 
and Company. 


Miss Elizabeth Sage (BS. 10917, 
Household Arts) is preparing a book on 
History of Costume, to be published by 
Charles Scribner. She has recently fin- 
ished a bulletin for the University of 
Indiana, on “Woman, the Spender, and 
How She May Be Helped to Spend 
Wisely.” 

Miss H. Grace Parsons, who has 
taken graduate work at Teachers Col- 
lege, is head of the kindergarten and 
primary department, and an associate 
dean of women of the State Normal 
School, Trenton, N.J. 

Miss Annie H. Traill (student at 
Teachers College 1921-1923) is teaching 
sub-normal children in the public 
schools of Youngstown, Ohio, in con- 
nection with the Psychological Bureau 
of Research. 


Miss Florence Goodenough (M.A. 
1921) received her Ph.D. degree from 
Leland Stanford University, August, 
1924. Miss Goodenough has been ap- 
pointed psychologist for the newly or- 
ganized Child Guidance Clinic for the 
public schools of Minneapolis. 

Miss Lucie Holeman (B.S. 1921) is 
primary supervisor in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. She was appointed to this posi- 
tion in September, 1924. 

Dr. Elmer John Ortman (Ph.D. 1923) 
has been president of the LeMoyne 
Junior College since July, 1923. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1924, Dr. Ortman 
taught philosophy of education and 
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psychology in the University of Okla- 
homa, and plans to teach there again 
next summer. He is preparing for pub- 
lication a treatise on Comparative In- 
telligence, which is based on an investi- 
gation of two races. 


Miss Elizabeth Steinbrenner 
1909) is head of the department of 
Latin in the Fassifern School, Hender- 
sonville, North Carolina. 


Miss Amanda L. Beaumont (M.A. 
1923) is Dean of Women at Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia. She 
has been made chairman of the National 
Fellowships Committee of Altrusa 
Clubs, Women’s Rotary. 


Miss Flora Emeline Billings (BS. 
1916) received her M.A. degree from 
Boston University in 1923. She is now 
assistant director of practice and train- 
ing, having been promoted to this posi- 
tion in 1922 from the Boston public 
school system. 


Miss Alma D. Buschmann (BS. 1917) 
is professor and head of the depart- 
ment of home economics in the William 
Smith College, Geneva, New York. 


Mr. F. M. Shelton (M.A. 1911) was 
elected to the superintendency of the 
Springfield, Ohio, schools in the spring 
of 1924. He was formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Elyria, Ohio. 


Miss Eleanor Troxell (B.S. 1919) is di- 
rector of primary education at the State 
Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and has been conducting a new 
kind of institute at Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania. She supervised the primary 
grades for one week, holding individual 
and group conferences after school, giv- 
ing demonstration lessons, and visiting 
the teachers. Miss Troxell will return 
for a week in April to do follow-up 
work. The teachers and the superin- 
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tendent agreed that it was a more help- 
ful type of institute than had ever 
before been held. 

Mr. Joseph Emory Avent (M.A, 
1913), and a candidate for a degree of 
doctor of philosophy at Teachers Col- 
lege, is professor of educational psychol- 
ogy at the University of Tennessee. 
His dissertation is on the “Summer Ses- 
sions in State Teachers Colleges.” 


Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman (BS. 
1907) is textile specialist for the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Mrs. Woolman has 
recently completed an article on “The 
Suggested Study of Textiles,” published 
by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


Miss Harriet L. Jones (BS. 1908) 
has been teaching English in the high 
school of the Caney Creek Community 
Center, a boarding school for children 
of the mountaineers in Tennessee. She 
says, “It is like a canyon, the mountains 
steep and high on both sides of the 
creek. We are twelve miles from our 
nearest railroad and over unspeakable 
roads. Like the mountain tops and the 
pigs in the creek below, everything here 
is either sublime or ridiculous.” 

Mr. Roy Hugh Outterson is now the 
director of teacher employment and cer- 
tification for the Rochester, New York, 
public schools. 


Mr. Mason Olcott, who will receive 
his Doctor’s degree from Teachers Col- 
lege as soon as his dissertation is off the 
press, and Miss Eleanor Hallor Gibbons, 
daughter of the Rev. William F. Gib- 
bons, Professor of Journalism at Penn- 
sylvania State College, were married on 
Tuesday, December 16th at Kolhapur, 
India. Mr. and Mrs. Olcott will make 
their home in Vellore, North Arcot, 
India. 








